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CONSUL 


A COMPLETE BRUNSWICK LONG PLAYING RECORDING 


Magda Sorel PATRICIA NEWAY (Soprano) 
John Sorel CORNEL MacNEIL (Baritone) 
The Mother MARIE POWERS (Contralto) 
Secret Police Agent LEON LISHNER (Bass) 
The Secretary GLORIA LANE (Mezzo-Soprano) 
Mr. Kofner GEORGE JONGEYANS (Bass-Baritone) 
The Foreign Woman MARIA MARLO (Soprano) 
Anna Gomez MARIA ANDREASSI (Soprano) 
Vera Boronel LYDIA SUMMERS (Contralto) 


Nika Magadoff 
The Magician) ANDREW McKINLEY (Tenor) 


Assan FRANCIS MONACHINO (Baritone) 
The Voiceon theRecord MABEL MERCER (Soprano) 





Orchestra under the direction of LEHMAN ENGEL 
LAT 8012-3 
Full details of many other superb complete opera recordings are given in the 


Decca-group 412-page catalogue (Price 4/-), and supplements to date. 


BRUNSWICK LIMITED, Branch of 
THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.9 
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COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden Ltd., in 
association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 
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THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
Repertory includes : 

THE TALES OF HOFFMAN (Ist performance 26th October) 
WOZZECK (Revival, Ist performance 3rd November) 
CARMEN 
RIGOLETTO DER ROSENKAVALIER FIDELIO 


Evenings at 7.0 Full details from the Box Office 10—7.30 
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BUY NOW OF MUSIC, with special monthly payment terms. 


Name .. 
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ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


us (General Manager: T. E. Bean) 
S. A. GORLINSKY 
announces 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 3ist at 3 p.m. 


COLOGNE MALE VOICE CHOIR 


(180 VOICES) 
Conductor: Wilhelm Pitz Director of Bayreuth Festival Choir 
PROVINCIAL TOUR 








Nov. 2. Free Trade Hall, Manchester... 7.30 p.m. 
,» 3 City Hall, Sheffield ~s - 7 p.m. 
5 Brangwyn Hall, Swansea nee as 7 p.m. 
7 Gaumont, Cardiff 8 p.m. 


Works by Schubert, Schumann, Vittoria, Gallus 
German traditional songs, folk music, etc. 
Details from local agents. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 7th at 7.30 p.m. 
Philharmonia Orchestra 


JOAN HAMMOND 


Conductor : Norman Del Mar 

OPERATIC CONCERT 
PROGRAMME INCLUDES 
Overture, Don Giovanni—Mozart; Royal Hunt and Storm (The 
Trojans)\—Berlioz; Alone and Heavy-Hearted (The Damnation of 
Faust)—Berlioz; Depuis le jour (Louise)—Charpentier ; Suite, Carmen— 
Bizet; Suite, The Love of Three Oranges—Prokofiev; T’will soon be 
midnight now (The Queen of Spades)—Tchaikovsky; O Silver Moon 
(Rusalka)—Dvorak; Polka and Fugue (Schwanda the Bagpiper)— 
Weinberger 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER I4th at 3 p.m. 
RETURN VISIT OF 


ITALIAN OPERA QUARTET 


Silvana Zanolli Soprano 
Maria Luisa Gavioli Coloratura Soprano 
Isidoro Antonioli Tenor 
Otello Borgonovo Baritone 
Programme includes Arias, Duets, etc., from Turandot, Madam 


Butterfly, Tosca, Barber of Seville, La Boheme, Faust, Rigoletto, 
etc. At the Piano: JEANNIE REDDIN 


TICKETS: 3/6 5/- 7/6 10/- 12/6 
from Royal Festival Hall Box Office (WAT. 3191) 
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Line 
by line 
libretti 


are now 








available 
for these 


operas 


‘Boris Godounov,’ ‘La Traviata,’ 
‘Carmen,’ ‘Il Trovatore,’ ‘La Boheme,’ 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘I Pagliacci,’ ‘Otello. 
Price 4'6 each. 


These libretti link each line of the 


original sung text with an English Others in course 
version, enabling those who do of preparation include 
not understand the original to Tristan und Isolde 
follow the action at a glance. Rigoletto 


These publications are available 
from ‘*‘His Master’s Voice” 
Record Dealers. 


‘“SHIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
(RECORD DIVISION) - 8-II GT. CASTLE ST - LONDON W.I 


Tosca 
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Comment 


The appointment of Raphael Kubelik to be musical director of the Re 
Opera House is not merely the end of an interregnum (if that is the 
word) which has existed since Dr Rankl departed having, in all fairn 
done a wonderful job of spadework. It is a positive step in the forme 
of a policy, something which the Royal Opera has seemed to some o 
sometimes to have lacked. Certainly voices will be raised to cry ‘ 
not a British musical director for the first British opera house?’ 
that is not the point. The point is the policy. The institution of g 
a position is of course older than Mahler or Toscanini, but the idea 
the role of a general musical director or supreme artistic boss has co 
embody is something for which those two great spirits stood. 

Earlier this year the Stadtische Oper of Berlin (the West Berlin he 
appointed Carl Ebert as intendant and hopes are being expressed that 
will, with a guiding hand, now get the best of which that house is cap. 
out of the existing materials. It has been called in some quarters 
unruhiges Haus—and indeed one would hardly expect things in Berlin 
it is to be restful. But what is strongly felt is that only with such ano 
seeing talent can peace be expected. An artist with a decided idea of 
practical side: that is what Ebert is and that is what an intendant should 
The reverse is what one is only too likely otherwise to get; a ‘practi 
man of affairs with artistic leanings. Is Raphael Kubelik such an 
controller ? 

No one has very much first-hand evidence in this country. We kno 



































































































of Kubelik’s good reputation, his fine conductorship, and the way he trat M 
formed that Sadler’s Wells Katya Kabanova, making it far more pungent a the 
authentic than it had been under another baton. Those who have work 
with him speak of his intuition and decisiveness. There may be cries fra 
those who are decided against! But the qualities are what is wanted 3 
we shall look forward to seeing their effect on revivals and new production 
This is not in the least to belittle the work of such figures as David Webst 
who has a true flair for the right choice, nor of Sir Steuart Wilson who 
certain things is a supreme arbiter, nor of the resident producer Christoph 
West who by what he has done and what he has refrained from doing} 2" 
earned much respect, nor of other members of the Covent Garden a ° 
ministration. But the truth is that though democracy and parliamentaria he 
ism are our chosen way in life, in the arts the law of the sea—‘what & 
captain says goes’—possibly works better. Art, and that here me@ so 
opera, is not something to be worked out in terms of man hours, overti® of 
length of service, nationalities and permits. _ It is like life itself: irreplaceabl] ‘ 
And amicable though discussion of it may be the important thing is not L 
let the patient die while the doctors argue about the nature of the ailme® = 
This is a danger today. The-old style head of an opera house such# - 
Carvahlo of the Opéra (husband of the leading lady, too) has become # of 
unthinkable anachronism. But direction by committee which is wi be 
tends to replace such a figure, though preferable, also has its drawbach \ 


So does the institution of a musical director. But fewer. 
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Mr Victor Mischon, Chairman of the L.C.C., making his curtain speech on 
the last night of the Festival Hall season Action photo Roger Wood 


The Vienna State Opera 
Performances 


Visits of foreign opera companies to this country always seem to have 
an extraordinary effect on the critics and the public, who either find all that 
our visitors do superlatively good, or so bad as not to be worth seeing or 
hearing. 

When the Scala company came to Covent Garden in 1950 we had occasion 
to complain about the scurvy way in which they were treated by the majority 
of our leading critics, who, having been brought up for the most part to 
regard everything in music that was ‘Teutonic’ as being good and everything 
‘Latin’ as bad, distinguished themselves by condemning nearly all they 
witnessed, arid only praising the orchestra. The recent visit by the Vienna 
company has produced exactly the reverse, and with the notable exception 
of Mr Ernest Newman, who put the visit in the right perspective, we have 
been embarrassed, as J am sure our visitors were, by the overfulsome praise, 
which they received. This culminated, I thought, in the amazing pronounce- 
ment, made by one of our leading young composers on the Television 
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programme in which he said, that until one had seen opera perfo 
such as were being given by the Vienna company in London, one had 
really seen opera! No Scala? No Munich? No Glyndebourne? Bef 
discussing and criticising the actual performances I do not think it w 
be a bad idea to clear up several misunderstandings that have arisen a 
this recent Vienna Season. In the first place I think it must be pointed 
that the casts of the Mozart performances brought to London are 
typical of what the opera audiences get in Vienna: they were ‘festival’ 
and for people to say that these casts were wonderful is quite legiti 
But to start making comparisons, and to say that Covent Garden sh 
learn how to put on opera from them is just being ridiculous. 

During the 1953-4 season Figaro was performed 15 times in Vi 
Not once was the cast that of the first night at the Festival Hall, and 
on one occasion in the last two years have those three distinguished sop; 
Seefried, Jurinac and della Casa sung together in that opera in Vi 
Indeed, Seefried gave only 14 performances during the whole of last 
in Vienna. So Londoners can count themselves very lucky to have heard 
six times in the Vienna fortnight. 

The Don Giovanni cast that we heard at the Festival Hall has never 
in Vienna, though admittedly nearly all its various elements have s 
the opera at one time or other during the last two seasons. And 
Cosi fan tutte has not been performed in Vienna for the last 18 mon 
It is kept as a prize-exhibition-piece to be toured round Europe. 

I always thought that opera was the amalgam of more than one art-f 
in other words, it is to be looked at as well as to be listened to. To pre 
that the makeshift scenery for Don Giovanni and Figaro was that used 
the Vienna and Salzburg Festivals as the Festival Hall would have 
believe, is just not true. One need only remember the magnificent set} 
Kautsky that was brought to Covent Garden in 1947, and the lovely setti 
used in the last act of Figaro on the same occasion, to realize just how m 
we missed on this visit. 

I am not saying that this season should not have taken place but 
do feel, that one of Europe’s leading opera companies should be seen 
heard in surroundings that are worthy of its name. To come to Londé 
and not perform at Covent Garden seems a great pity, for the atmosphe 
of a real opera house is something that can not be created artificially, § 
matter how cleverly one tries to disguise the Festival Hall. 

Finally a word about the acoustics. From the singers’ point of vi 
these were admirable. But the sharp acoustic properties of the Hall 
a strange effect on the timpani, which often sounded very much like s¢ 
of the recordings made in the N.B.C. studio 8H by Toscanini. Read 
will know exactly what I mean by this. 

The season was a great success from the box office point of view, 
it obviously introduced opera to a large public who had never beft 
venturec into an opera house. Let us hope that some of these peo 
will now take their courage in both hands and cross the river Thames to¢ 
or other of our permanent opera houses. And while they may not 
singing of the high standard of some of the Vienna soloists, they will 
least be able to enjoy opera in a language that they understand. H.DR 
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Act Il of ‘Figaro’ with Lisa della Casa, Rita Streich, Walter Berry and Alfred 
Poell Photo Leslie Collier 


Le Nozze di Figaro (September 13 and 16) 

The opening performance of Figaro was vocally a sheer delight, at least 
as far as the three women were concerned. And although one can make 
some reservations about Seefried’s interpretation of Susanna (this is purely 
a matter of personal taste), her singing was delightful. In recitative passages 
she was inclined to exaggerate; perhaps her best moment in the evening was 
in the letter duet in Act III, in which she was joined by Lisa della Casa. 
This Swiss artist’s Countess was somewhat cold, but it was well sung, 
though not with quite the same ease as her Arabella. And what of Sena 
Jurinac’s Cherubino? Some people might think she is getting rather too 
big a girl for this part. Perhaps that is true, and perhaps as at long last 
London has seen her in this role, she can now forget it and embark on the 
Countess. But what an imp of mischief she makes the page, and with 
what feeling and intensity she sang her two celebrated arias. This made 
one wish more and more that it would be possible for London to see and 
hear her Oktavian. 

Erich Kunz was Figaro as he had been on the company’s last visit to 
London. His voice has now more weight init. He is not a perfect vocalist 
and sometimes his intonation goes a little wrong, but he is a complete artist 
and it is difficult to understand just why New York did not like his Mozart 
interpretations. Paul Schoeffler was quite miscast as the Count. He 
presented a cynical figure, very mature, older than Hans Sachs and without 
any real spark of fire. And his Italian was atrocious! 

Rosette Anday was a classic Marcellina, looking for all the world like a 
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Rita Streich and Walter Berry 
Susanna and Figaro 
Photo Leslie Coll 


broken down Carmen. Murray Di 
is one of the best of Basilios, 
Oskar Czerwenka was an adeq 
Bartolo. One noticed with pleas 
the voice of Barbarina, Anny Felbe 
mayer, and one would like to 

her in a larger part. i 

The opera was conducted by Kel 
Bohm, who also accompanied t 
recitatives. We have heard mo 
witty accompaniments than his, buth 
kept the opera moving. The Viens 
strings are always a source of pleasu 
and this occasion was no exceptia 
If only the eye had been as mu 
enchanted as the ear this woul 
have been an even more notat 
performance. 

The second Figaro, with what some people cruelly called the ‘seco 
eleven’, was really more typical of what the Vienna audiences hear as 
routine performance. 

Lisa della Casa was the only one of the principals retained. Because 
was surrounded by less experienced Mozartians, she was not as much@ Beh 
her mettle as on the opening night. She appeared too concerned with beiif with 
Lisa della Casa, most anxious that she always occupied the best positi@® Juri 
on the stage, always careful lest her magnificent Act III costume, whi 
incidentally could never have possibly been designed for the Vienna prod 
tion, should get creased. In other words: she gave a very superfia 
performance on this occasion, a Countess Almaviva without heart. R 
Streich was a pert Susanna ; her voice is a small one, and is probably hea 
at its best in light coloratura roles. She does not indulge in the usl 
soubrette gush, which both Viennese, and to a lesser extent German singe 
are prone. Dagmar Herrman looked ravishing as Cherubino, but sat 
badly, displaying an uneven voice, that was not under control. Walij | 
Berry, a young singer, whose Masetto in Salzburg was so endearing, say | 
Figaro. It obviously was the first time that he has done so in Italian @ A 
no one appears to have advised him on his pronunciation; his concepti ; 
of the part was quite un-Latin. Alfred Poell was a younger looking 
younger sounding Count than Shoeffler, but his singing was really no 
to the company. The conductor on this occasion was Heinrich Hollrei 
who took little notice of what was going on on the stage and seemed ea 
to make as much noise as possible with his orchestra. H.D.F 
Don Giovanni (September 14 and 18) 

The performances of Don Giovanni were probably the best of the wi 
fortnight. Indeed the Saturday matinée performance was one of th 
rare opera experiences which happen all too seldom, when everything sudde 
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Rita Streich as Zerlina, Walter Berry as Masetto Action photo Roger Wi 


seems right, when complete rapport is established between condug 


orchestra and stage on the one hand and between performer and audié 
on the other. It was one of those occasions when the listener regrets § 
the opera is coming to an end. 

George London, whose only previous appearances in this country ¥ 
as Figaro at Edinburgh in 1950, is clearly one of the finest singing-acton 
the day. His Don is domineering, masculine, virile, but hardly 
charming and alluring. He sings with great assurance, and althoug 
prefer a less dark voice, I found his vocalism a constant pleasure. 
be sure he does not sing with as ‘Italianate’ a line as Siepi, and on thef 
of the two performances there was a certain tightness about the voice,é 
no doubt to the nervousness attendant on a London début. 

Griimmer was in better voice than at Salzburg and of course she‘ 
not have Furtwiangler’s absurd tempi to cope with. On the Satut 
afternoon her singing of Non mi dir was of a rare beauty. It was wondé 
to hear the voice in such fine estate again, but nothing will persuade! 
that it is a Donna Anna voice. Jurinac did not sing with such fire asi 
had at Glyndebourne; she was no doubt conserving her voice after # 
an exacting summer. She looked and moved magnificently and her El 
seemed to have more heart than Schwarzkopf’s. Rita Streich sang Zef 
on September 14 and Emmy Loose on the 18th. Streich # 
impressed one with her well-schooled vocalism, but it was still rather! 
the light side, and she lacked sparkle. Unfortunately Emmy Loose ovet 
the soubrette side of her performance, and although she sang with af 
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tone than Rita Streich, I cannot say that I greatly cared for her Zerlina. 
Leopold Simoneau’s voice was under far better control than at Glynde- 
bourne, and he sang as he must have done at Aix some four years ago. 
The sound he made was ravishing, I have rarely heard such beautiful tenor 
singing from a non-Italian. Kunz is a wonderful Leporello; of course he 
is inclined to exaggerate, but with what fine taste he does it—and his timing 
is superb. Walter Berry and Harald ProglhOf were the two Masettos, the 
former the better singer, the latter the better actor. Ludwig Weber was the 
Commendator. These were his first performances since his summer illness, 
and he was not yet fully restored to 
voice. But his great style and artistry 
were always in evidence, and the 
quiet menacing tones he used in the 
Graveyard scene were most effective. 
The production just could not 
overcome the limitations of the stage, 
and the chorus was not particularly 
distinguished. B6hm’s conception 
of the opera is one that stresses its 
more serious aspects, which probably 
is the right one to adopt with a Kunz 
on the stage. The climaxes in the 
finales were wonderfully realized 
and the playing was of excellent 
quality. H.D.R. 


Cosi fan tutte (September 15) 

The Vienna Cosi is artificial to a 
degree, elegant, sophisticated and 
probably quite unlike anything 
Mozart ever dreamed of. Yet it is 
very enjoyable and provides an oppor- 
tunity for ensemble work of the kind 
one gets but rarely in an opera house. 

As I pointed out earlier, this Cosi 
is the State Opera’s prize-piece; 
rarely given in Vienna; it does the 
rounds of Europe—Paris, Brussels 
and Wiesbaden, and four of its six 
principals (Seefried, Loose, Schoeffler 
and Kunz) are the same as we heard 
here seven years ago. 

Seefried is too light-weight a 
Fiordiligi; for that matter Jurinac’s is 
not really a Fiordiligi voice either, 
but it is certainly nearer the real 
thing, though she has never sung the 
part in Vienna! However, Seefried . 
sang ravishingly, and looked Elisabeth Griimmer as Donna Anna 
enchanting, and never once over- Action photo Roger Wood 




















Above : Elvira and Leporell (Jurinac and Kunz) before the Catalogue Am 
Below : Elvira makes her last appeal to Don Giovanni 
Action photos Roger Wok 


stepping the natural limitation of her voice, gave an excellent performant 
Not the same can be said for Dagmar Hermann, who looked well, t& 
whose voice is not securely anchored, and she spoiled the several wonder 
duets for the two sisters. Emmy Loose is a vulgar Despina and de 
not make half as much of the two disguises as Noni. 

The three men, Simoneau, Kunz and Schoeffler, were all first rate. T 
tenor sang Un aura amorosa with a melting tone, that made one regret thé 
the Act II aria was omitted. Kunz was again the complete artist @ 
Guglielmo, and Schoeffler’s dry cynicism is just suited to Alfonso, which 
surely one of his best roles. 

The orchestra under BOhm played well. But I prefer a lighter tow 
and a little more champagne in my Cosi than we got from the orchestra ® 
this occasion. H.D.R. 
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The Scala under Toscanini : 6 


by Claudio Sartori 


Arturo Toscanini reopened the Scala on December 26, 1921, and offered 
to a delirious audience a theatre technically renewed and capable of putting 
into effect his dream of a repertory opera house. More than that, he 
presented a first group of singers, a sample of the human material he 
needed. 

But if the reconstruction of the framework of the theatre and the formation 
of an orchestra and chorus had been a reasonably easy and speedy task, 
the creation of the type of interpreter Toscanini demanded was quite 
another matter. An interpreter cannot be improvised—particularly the 
type Toscanini required. Nor on the other hand would it have been easy 
to mould those singers, already advanced in their careers and fixed in their 
habits and mannerisms, into the actor-singers he wanted. In certain cases 
this was possible through intelligent collaboration from the singers 
themselves; one instance was Riccardo Stracciari. In other cases dis- 
agreement became so acute and unbearable as to make further collaboration 
impossible. An instance of this was Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, who left the 
Scala in January 1922, after only a few appearances in Rigoletto (although 
he did appear again with Toscanini and the Scala in Berlin in 1929, always 
in Rigoletto). Yet others, such as Miguel Fleta and the bass Zaleski 
(Toscanini’s Boris), once they had overcome initial uneasiness and confusion, 
entered perfectly into the spirit of things and actually became the finest 
interpreters of their respective roles. 

Toscanini, however, still had to create the interpreters he wanted. And 
to do this needed time and work. His interpreters were born and shaped 
during the period of his dictatorship, and continued to flourish in the 
following period. The first of them, and perhaps the most typical 
of the species, the baritone Mariano Stabile, was truly born to art on that 
evening of September 26, 1921. Toscanini had created his Falstaff anew, 
studying the score with Stabile, not only note for note, but gesture for 
gesture, movement for movement, inflection for inflection. Together 
they turned the character inside out, studied the part in all its theatrical 
possibilities, so much so that from then on one could really say that Falstaff 
was Stabile and Stabile Falstaff. Toscanini was never again to conduct 
this opera with any other than this artist in the title role (except for a brief 
return in 1925 to Giacomo Rimini—who had been his Falstaff in the 1915 
season at the Teatro dal Verme). 

What exactly did Toscanini require of his singers? Simply this: they 
were to forget about the stardom they had enjoyed up till then; they were 
to study hard, to be tractable, capable of discipline and lyricism; they were 
to use their voices with intelligence and expression and to learn to move 
naturally on the stage. There was at first some hostility from singers who 
did not take kindly to playing second fiddle to the conductor’s stardom 
(the only stardom permitted); also the press protested that Toscanini’s 
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Elvira Casazza, Carmen Melis, Gabriella Besanzoni, Aureliano Pertile, Ros 
Raisa, Riccardo Stracciari. 


singers could no longer be heard, either because they no longer sang at th 
footlights or because their voices were being drowned by the orchestn 
Gradually, however, from Toscanini’s schooling and the repertory syster 
there emerged artists of an exceptional quality, interpreters of a stylishnes 
never before achieved for purity of voice, naturalness or stage presenc 
precision of psychological interpretation. They were idolized by tk 
public. 

As well as the already mentioned Mariano Stabile and Zaleski, there wer 
Marcel Journet (Hans Sachs in Meistersinger and Simon Mago in Nerone) 
Ezio Pinza (melodious Kirg Mark in Tristan); Juanita Caracciolo (Manon) 
Gilda dalla Rizza (Violetta); Giulia Tess, a penetrating Strauss singer, 
Fanny Heldy, a delicate, fragile Mélisande; Giuseppina Cobelli, a tragt 
Valkyrie; Tancredi Pasero, perfect Philip II in Don Carlo; Gabrielli 
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Besanzoni, an inimitable Carmen; Elvira Casazza, a monumental Quickly; 
Raisa, the first Turandot; Claudia Muzio; Labia; Azzolini; Fabbri; 
Galeffi; Stracciari; De Angelis; Anitua. Then there was the group of 
younger singers: Rosetta Pampanini, unforgettable Mimi; Sheridan; 
Zamboni; Mafalda Favero; Margherita Carosio; Gina Cigna; Giannina 
Arangi-Lombardi; Bianca Scacciati; Conchita Supervia; Adelaide Saraceni; 
Mercedes Capsir and Ebe Stignani. This last-named artist testifies to this 
day at the Scala the inestimable value of the maestro’s teaching. With 
these were the tenors Trantoul, Borgioli, Merli and Fagoaga, the baritone 
Montesanto and still many more. Greatest of all were Toti dal Monte 
and Aureliano Pertile, the two artists who by different means became 
Toscanini’s finest interpreters: Toti dal Monte for the poetical quality and 
almost ethereal tone of her voice; Aureliano Pertile for the intelligence 
and interpretative powers which enabled him to range from the lyric reper- 
tory to the most dramatic, amply making up fora less than superlative voice. 

Yet although these were the greatest exponents of the group of artists 
which Toscanini gave to the opera stage, we must seek his best work else- 
where. More incisive and vital, if not so immediately apparent, was in 
fact his work in the creation and schooling of minor artists for supporting 
roles, a mass of valuable and exemplary interpreters, all the more laudable 
since they were always to remain in the background. Practically ignored 
by the audience, these supporting artists were entrusted with minor roles, 
very often ill-defined, with only a few bars to sing. At times they had 
to remain on stage for an entire act, only to emit half a sentence at the last 
moment, which more often than not went unnoticed, in support of the hero. 

It was because of Toscanini’s training that these singers began to under- 
stand the importance of their function in the make-up of an opera. It was 
because of him that, although they received no applause for their work, 
they realized the necessity for their sacrifice and applied themselves en- 
thusiastically to giving life to unforgettable characters. Such was the 
case of Giuseppe Nessi, prototype of the character artist whom we may 
still find today at the Scala. He created Bardolfo in Falstaff, the lamplighter 
in Manon, the beggar in Boris, the painter in Louise. And we should not 
forget Cesarina Valobra, Gina Pedroni, Lucia Abbrescia, Cesarina Ferrari, 
Olga De Franco, Bruna Castagna, Salvatore Baccaloni, Vincenzo Bettoni, 
Giuseppe Menni, Amleto Galli, Natale Villa, Emilio Venturini, Nello 
Palai, Giovanni Azzimonti, Albino Marone, Aristide Baracchi, Victor 
Damiani, Piero Menescaldi, Antonio Righetti, Palmiro Domenichetti, 
Luigi Nardi and Gino Vanelli. 

Such scrupulous attention to suppporting artists need not surprise. In 
a repertory system they were the backbone of a performance. After the 
orchestra and the chorus, they constituted the third permanent element of 
the company. Principals were subject to change, for contractual reasons, 
temporary or permanent lack of voice, or in order to allow rising young 
artists to be tested in the great roles. Supporting artists therefore became 
guardians of the tradition of a production. 

It was on these foundations then that Toscanini built his repertory: 
a modernized theatre, a permanent orchestra, chorus and supporting artists. 
His aim was to bring the theatre from 60 performances a season to 150-160 
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Guisepvina Cobelli as Minnie; Rosetta Pampanini as Butterfly. 


a year (the highest figure actually reached was 162 performances in the 
1927-8 season), with an average of 20 revivals of repertory operas 
For a few years advance programmes announced about 20 reperton 
operas, but such a figure was reached only in the 1926-7 season. It was 
exceeded in the 1927-8 season, when 25 repertory operas were staged, but 
the figure dropped again to 22 in the following one—Toscanini’s last at 
the Scala. 

It was necessary to lengthen the season, which when Toscanini took 
over was limited to the Carnival period and Lent. The first year—a year 
of preparation—Toscanini made no changes. The following year he tried 
adding a spring season, from May to June (Mefistofele, Verdi’s Requiem, 
Bohéme). The result cannot have been satisfactory, for the spring season 
was dropped. In the following years Toscanini preferred to lengthen 
the season by opening earlier, about the middle of November, rather than 
on Boxing Day. From 1923 the theatre opened regularly each year in 
mid-November, and this extra month and a half gave the necessary breathing 
space for the staging of the planned 20 repertory operas. 

All that remained now to complete the plan was to build the repertory 
itself. During the first season—the most difficult, for it was to start from 
scratch—Toscanini staged ten works: two Verdi operas (Falstaff and 
Rigoletto); two Wagner (Parsifal and Meistersinger); one Rossini (Barbiere); 
one Boito (Mefistofele); one Mussorgsky (Boris); one Catalani (La Wally); 
one Puccini (T7rittico) and one Wolf-Ferrari (Quattro Rusteghi). He would 
have also liked to stage the premiére of a new work (Pizzetti’s Deborah 
Jaéle), but this had to be postponed to the following year. This first 
programme was to be a sample of future ones: Verdi and Wagner first and 
foremost, a glance at the immediate past, halting firmly at the second half 


of the 19th century, and with access open to contemporary works. 
(to be concluded) 
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Top left: Mafalda Favero as Lit 
Bottom left: Francesco Merli as Faust 


Above: Carlo Galeffi as Rigoletto 





Synopsis of the Scala Seasons 1921-1929 under Toscanini 


Date of the first performance for season; name of opera, number of performance 
in brackets; names of leading artists in voice order, i.e. soprano, mezzo, tenor 
baritone, bass. 


1921-2 

December 26. Falstaff (10). Cannetti, Marmora, Casazza, Vasari; De Paolis 
Stabile, Badini, Di Lelio. Cond. Toscanini. 

January 5. Parsifal(11). Wildbrunn; Bassi, Galeffi and Granforte, De Angelis 
Cond. Panizza. 

January 14. Rigoletto (13). Dal Monte, Bertana; Lauri-Volpi, Galeffi, D 
Lelio. Cond. Toscanini. 

January 29. ii Tabarro (7). Concato; Piccaluga, Noto and Galeffi. Condé 
Panizza. Suor Angelica (7). Carena, Casazza. Cond. Panizza. Gian 
Schicchi(7). De Voltri; Badini and Galeffi. Cond. Panizza. 

February 16. Boris Godunov (14). Gramegna, Casazza, Vasari; Pertile ani 
Piccaluga, Nessi, Zaleski, Pinza and Di Lelio. Cond. Toscanini. 

February 25. J/ Barbiere di Siviglia (8). De Hildago; Hackett, Galeffi, De 
Angelis, Azzolini. Cond. Panizza. 

March 22. Mefistofele (12). Caracciolo, Pacetti; Pertile, De Angelis. Cond 
Toscanini. 

April 6. La Wally (7). Sheridan, De Voltri, Bertana; Piccaluga, Noto, D 
Lelio. Cond. Panizza. 

April 24. Meistersinger (7). Caracciolo, Gramegna; Merli, Badini, Journet 
Pinza, Di Lelio. Cond. Toscanini. 

April 29. J Quattro Rusteghi (3). Labia, Soster, Fabbri; Azzolini, Dominici 
Scattola. Cond. Panizza. 


1922-3 

December 2. Falstaff (8). Labia, Alfani-Tellini, Casazza, Bertana: Cinisell, 
Stabile, Badini, Di Lelio. Cond. Toscanini. 

December 3. Lohengrin (13). Carena, Capuana and Casazza: Pertile ani 
Merli, Galeffi and Urbano, Pinza. Cond. Guarnieri. 

December 16. Debora e Jaele (8) (Premiére). Tess, Casazza, Gramegna 
Sample, Pinza, Di Lelio. Cond. Toscanini. 

December 26. Manon Lescaut (17). Caracciolo; Pertile and Merli, Badini 
Di Lelio. Cond. Toscanini and Ghione. 

January 17. Cristoforo Colombo (Franchetti) (8). Carena, Bertana, Ferrari 
Merli, Galeffi. Cond. Guarnieri. 

January 25. Meistersinger (7). Cast as in April 1922. Cond. Toscanini. 

February 3. Rigoletto (7). Dal Monte, Bertana; Ciniselli, Galeffi ané 
Stracciari, Walter. Cond. Toscanini and Ghione. 

February 13. J/ Barbiere di Siviglia (10). Dal Monte; Borgioli, Stracciari ani 
Galeffi, Walter and Melnik, Azzolini. Cond. Guarnieri. 

February 25. Louise (7). Heldy and Caracciolo, Casazza; Pertile, Journ 
and Pinza. Cond. Toscanini. 

March 3. Boris Godunov (10). Ferraris, Bertana, Casazza; Nerli, Zaleski 
Pinza. Cond. Toscanini. 

March 23. Lucia di Lammermoor (11). Dal Monte; Pertile and Hislop; 
Stracciari, Pinza. Cond. Toscanini and Ghione. 

April 22. Madame Sans-Géne (5). Labia; Grassi, Stracciari, Badini. Cond 
Toscanini. 

April 26. Belfagor (Respighi) (4) (Premiére). Sheridan, Gramegna; Metl, 
Stabile, Azzolini. Cond. Guarnieri. 

May 2. J Quattro Rusteghi (4). Labia, Tess, Soster, Fabbri; Govoni, Azzolim, 
Scattola, Baracchi. Cond. Panizza. 

May 12. Zauberfléte (2). Sari, Alfani-Tellini; Ciniselli, Badini, Melnik 
Cond. Toscanini. 
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ng Season. May-June 1923 
Srey 19. Mefistofele (6). Caracciolo; Ciniselli, De Angelis. Cond. Toscanini. 
May 22. Requiem (Verdi) (2). Rinolfi, Besanzoni; Merli, Pinza. Cond. 
Toscanini. 
June 2. La Bohéme (6). Mason, Soster; Minghetti, Badini, Pinza, Azzolini. 
Cond. Ghione. 


1923-4 

November 15. Salome (8). Tess, Capuana; Dolci, Lulli, Baromeo. Cond. 
Gui and J Compagnacci (Riccitelli) (8). Sheridan, Manarini; Alabiso, Badini. 
Cond. Gui. 

November 17. Zauberfléte (4). Pasini, Alfani-Tellini; Ciniselli, Badini, 
Melnik. Cond. Toscanini. 

November 20. Aida (13). Rinolfi and Carena and Virago, Besanzoni and 
Capuana and Casazza; Pertile and Radaeli, Franci, Pinza. Cond. Toscanini 
and Lucon. 

November 28. La Traviata (14). Dalla Rizza; Pertile and Ciniselli, Franci 
and Montesanto. Cond. Toscanini. 

December 4. Lucia di Lammermoor. Dal Monte; Pertile and Radaeli, De 
Francheschi, Pinza. Cond. Lucon. 

December 16. Manon Lescaut (6). Dalla Rizza; Pertile and Piccaluga, Badini. 
Cond. Toscanini and Votto. 

December 20. Tristan und Isolde (7). Larsen-Todsen, Capuana and Bertana; 
Bielina, Franci, Pinza. Cond. Toscanini. 

December 30. Jris (8). Vigano; Pertile, Badini, Walter. Cond. Toscanini. 

January 4. J/ Barbiere di Siviglia (3). Dal Monte; Borgioli, Stracciari, Autori, 
Azzolini. Cond. Lucon. 

January 13. La Sonnambula (3). Dal Monte; Borgioli, Pinza. Cond. Gui. 

January 17. Gianni Schicchi (2). Fumagalli; Alabiso, Badini. Cond. Gui. 

January 26. Orfeo (5). Besanzoni and Anitua, Alfani-Tellini, Paikin. Cond 
Toscanini. 

February 2. Sakuntala (Alfano) (4). Concato, Marengo; Piccaluga, Pinza, 
Walter. Cond. Gui. 

February 6. Falstaff (8). Dalla Rizza, Alfani-Tellini, Casazza, Bertana; 
Ciniselli, Stabile, Badini. Cond. Toscanini. 

February 13. Rigoletto (8). Capsir and Norena; Fleta and Ciniselli, Galeffi, 
Walter. Cond. Toscanini and Lucon. 

February 23. Carmen (5). Fumagelli, Besanzoni; Fleta, Franci, Autori. 
Cond. Gui. 

February 27. Debora e Jaele (4). Tess, Casazza; Dolci, Pinza, Autori. Cond. 
Toscanini. 

March 5. Louise (5). Dalla Rizza, Casazza; Alabiso, Journet. Cond. 
Toscanini. 

March 18. Lohengrin (6). Carena, Casazza; Pertile, Galeffi, Pinza. Cond. 
Gui. 

April 1. Meéistersinger. Bugg, Vasari; Pertile, Journet, Badini, Pinza, Walter. 
Cond. Toscanini. 

April 12. Boris Godunov (4). Ferrari, Bertana, Sadoun; Dolci, Zaleski, 
Pinza, Autori. Cond. Toscanini. 

May 1. Nerone (Boito) (premiére) (8). Raisa, Bertana; Pertile, Galeffi and 
Franci, Journet, Pinza. Cond. Torcanini. 

May 13. Andrea Chenier (3). Sheridan; Marini, Franci, Autori. Cond. Gui. 


Season 1924-5 

November 15. Nerone (13). Raisa and Carena, Bertana; Pertile, Franci, 
Journet, Autori. Cond. Toscanini. 

November 16. Das Rheingold (5). Turner, Valobra, Ferrari, Offers; Bassi, 
Minghetti, Lulli, Badini, De Angelis, Melnik. Cond. Gui. 

November 19. Boris Godunov (4). Ferrari, Bertana; Dolci, Zaleski, Righetti, 
Autori. Cond. Toscanini. 

November 20. Die Walkiire (7). Hafgren, Llopart, Offers; Bianchi and Dolci, 
De Angelis, Melnik. Cond. Gui. 
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December 4. Carmen (8). Zinetti, Alfani-Tellini; Crimi, Molinari and Frang 


Autori. Cond. Gui. 
December 6. Jris (3). Vigano; Pertile, Badini, Walter. Cond. Toscanini. 
December 20. La Cena della Beffe (Giordano) (Premiére) (7). Melis, Valobra 
Lazaro, Franci, Badini. Cond. Toscanini. 


December 26. Mefistofele (8). Spani, A. Lombardi; Pertile and Tafum, 


De Angelis. Cond. Toscanini. 

December 29. La Bohéme (10). Zamboni, Ferraris; Pertile and Minghett 
Franci, Paci, Autori. Cond. Toscanini. 

January 17. La Traviata (10). Dalla Rizza; Menescaldi, Molinari. Condé 
Toscanini and Votto. 

January 22. Andrea Chenier (6). Spani; Pertile and Marini; Molinar 
Cond. Gui. 

January 31. Louise (6). Dalla Rizza, Casazza; Menescaldi, Journet. Cond 
Toscanini. 

February 7. Hdnsel und Gretel (8). Ferraris, Supervia, Casazza; Morelli 
Cond. Panizza. 

February 22. Aida (8). A. Lombardi, Zinetti; Pertile and Lindi; Frand 
and Molinari and Morelli, Righetti, Baromeo. Cond. Panizza. 

March 7. I Cavalieri d’Ekebu (Zandonai) (Premiére) (6). Fanelli, Casazza 
Lo Giudice, Franci, Autori. Cond. Toscanini. 

March 14. Manon Lescaut (5). Zamboni; Menescaldi, Badini, Autori. Cond 
Toscanini and Votto. 

March 22. Le Donne Curiose (Wolf-Ferrari) (4). Ferraris, Torri; Salvati 
Righetti. Cond. Gui. 

March 29. La Wally (4). Manna, Valobra; Lo Giudice, Morelli, Autor 
Cond. Panizza. 

April 4. Orfeo (5). Anitua, Zamboni, Valobra. Cond. Toscanini. 

April 9. Rigoletto (1). Capsir, Bertana; De Paolis, Franci. Cond. Toscanini 

April 21. Jl Diavolo nel Campanile (Lualdi) (Premiére) (4). Torri, Casazz 
Menescaldi, Azzolini. Cond. Gui, and in same programme Salome (4 
Tess, De Cisneros; Dolci, Lulli. Cond. Gui. 

April 25. Falstaff (5). Dalla Rizza and Raisa, Ferraris, Casazza, Bertana 
De Paolis, Rimini, Paci. Cond. Toscanini. 

April 30. // Trovatore (4). Raisa, Anitua; Pertile, Franci, Autori. Cond 
Toscanini. 

May 13. Lohengrin (3). Zamboni, Casazza; Pertile, Molinari, Righetti 
Cond. Gui. 

May 17. Pelléas et Mélisande (4). Heldy, Bertana; Legrand, Journet, Walle’, 
Baromeo. Cond. Toscanini. 

(Seasons 1925-9 next month.) 





A series of lectures organised by the British Institute of Recorded Sound contains 
several that are of interest to the operagoer. On November 8, Harold Rosentha 
will talk about Creators of Operatic Roles and their Recordings; the Earl d 
Harewood will be in the chair. On November 22 Alec Robertson will lecture o 
the Art of Plainsong, Sir Robert Mayer will be the chairman. On December? 
Dorothy Moulton will talk about the Singing of Contemporary Music, Joh 
Connell is the chairman. On February 7 Desmond Shawe-Taylor will lecture o 
La Voix de France, E. M. Hutchinson is the chairman. Dino Borgioli gives #@ 
illustrated talk on The Opera Houses of the World on March 7, Stephen William 
is the chairman, and on April 4 Mary Garden talks on the Grand Opéra, Paris 19%, 
Martin Cooper is the chairman. The lectures are at the Theatre of the French 
Institute, Queensbury Place, South Kensington, S.W.7. Tickets for single lecturs 
are 2s. 6d. Applications should be made to the Secretary, British Institute d 
Recorded Sound, c/o 35 Queen Anne Street, S.W.1. 

The same organisation has arranged three lectures on The Art of Lieder Singing, 
by Elena Gerhardt, at the Beveridge Hall, Senate House, University of Londos, 
Mallet Street, W.1. The dates are: February 23, Schubert (Chairman Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor), March 2 Brahms (Chairman Edna Purdie) and March 16 Hugo 
Wolff (chairman Philip Hope-Wallace). 
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Operas Mendelssohn Didn’t 
Write 


by Charles Reid 


Mendelssohn’s attitude to opera is a matter worth looking into for two 
reasons. In the first place, it throws new light on an ancient dilemma: how 
to mate specific musical talents with the right sort of libretto. This is so 
agonizing a business that one occasionally wonders how operas come to be 
written at all. In the second place, it tells us much about certain morbid or 
cryptic streaks in Mendelssohn’s nature. Willing to succeed and yet, when 
it came to the point, afraid to try, he alternately hankered after operatic 
achievement and ran away from it as fast as his legs would carry him. 

When sixteen he wrote The Wedding of Camacho, a two-act piece based on 
an episode in Cervantes. Produced two years later at a little Berlin theatre, 
Camacho was discreetly shelved after one performance. Felix came home 
that night disturbed and downcast. Failure was the one thing he never 
understood or came to terms with, either then or later. The setback made 
him ill. His nephew, Sebastian Hensel, writing decades later, said that in 
consequence of the Camacho affair Felix conceived a lasting dislike for theat- 
rical routine and atmosphere. He was, it seems, bored by the manager’s 
‘narrow-mindedness,’ by backstage intrigue and by all the ‘business with 
actors and rehearsals.” Hensel habitually wrote of the lyric theatre as if it 
were a mauvais lieu. His gloss here, as it seems to me, reflects his own pre- 
judices rather than Mendelssohn’s basic attitude. 

In any case, Felix was not deterred from listening to other men’s operas 
and assessing the people who sang in them. In the spring of 1829, newly 
ashore in London after a stormy passage from Hamburg, he went straight to 
the King’s Theatre, and booked a stall for Rossini’s Otello. The air was 
scented and sweltering. His head ached. The house was vast: six tiers of 
boxes crammed with women wearing white feathers, chains, jewels. Felix 
was still rather seasick. The entire building seemed to swing from side to 
side: he had to cling to his seat. Yet he remained critically acute. Malibran, 
the Desdemona, was (he wrote to his family), young, beautiful and shapely, 
full of fire and power as an actress. But often, he found, she screamed and 
panted rather than sang. In passionate scenes she exaggerated her points 
with ‘ridiculous and disagreeable’ effects. Nor had he any indulgence for 
the other singers. Ponzelli forced his voice and shouted. Levasseur was a 
‘beer bass,’ Curioni a ‘semi-beer’ tenor. In all this one detects an immature 
note. I suspect the young Mendelssohn was hard to satisfy not so much 
because of the performers’ shortcomings as because his judgment was 
unmellowed. What he needed, obviously, was a spell of experience and 
responsibility in the opera house. These things came his way in his twenty- 
fifth year, when he became musical director at Diisseldorf and conductor of 
opera at the local theatre. 

All he has to tell us in his published letters about Don Giovanni, on the 
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opening night, is that a minor riot broke out in the theatre because of increased 
seat prices. A work which he does extol, both at this date and later, is Cherv- 
bini’s Les Deux Journeés. ‘It is a long time since I had such a delightful 
evening in the theatre,’ he wrote, ‘for I took part in the performances like 
one of the spectators and laughed and applauded and shouted “Bravo!” 
conducting carefully all the time.’ These delights lasted for only a few months, 
They ended in weariness and revulsion. He began to dislike ‘the stage gossip, 
the hunting for and producing of ‘effects’ and the newspapers’ backbiting.’ 
Thus Hensel. Above all, the theatre’s exorbitant claim on his time kept him 
away from ‘his real purpose, his own work.’ What purpose, what work 
were these? _Presumably oratorio and symphony writing. 

Yet, less than three years after his turning in the Diisseldorf conductorship, 
Mendelssohn is hankering again, bent on re-entering the opera house not asa 
conductor but as a composer. ‘I long to write an opera,’ he tells Moscheles, 
the pianist, ‘but of that I am afraid there is not the least prospect. I am look- 
ing in vain throughout Germany and elsewhere for someone to help me 
realize this project and I despair of finding him. It is really absurd to think 
that in all Germany one should not be able to meet with a man who knows 
the stage and writes tolerable verse; yet I believe there is none to be found. 
Altogether this is a queer country.” 

This was written in July 1837. The following January his frustration was 
over: he had found his man. Through Chappell, the London publisher, 
who was to bear the cost, a libretto was to be written for Mendelssohn with 
a view to production in a major London theatre, by James Robinson Planché, 
a playwright with a hundred or so theatrical pieces to his credit, including 
the book of Weber’s Oberon. Planché was to get £200 down, another £100 
the day after the premiére and prospective royalties which, in view of the 
fanatical Mendelssohn cult, were, as he exulted, ‘beyond calculation.’ It is 
to Planché that we are indebted for our knowledge of what followed. His 
account of the negotiations between Mendelssohn and himself seems reliable 
enough from internal evidence, for all its one-sidedness. 

To begin with, Mendelssohn outlined the sort of libretto he had in mind. 
His requirements could not be called modest. The theme was to be historical, 
yet not tragical. At the same time, there were to be all sorts of passions, 
dangers and fears. ‘I cannot have too many of these.’ There were to b 
persons of gay and lively, if not comical character. Also ‘as many and 4 
active choruses as you can bring in.’ The chorus itself was to represent a 
whole people, or at least the most diverse classes and feelings of society. 
The background, while historical in a lively, entertaining way, had to remind 
the spectator of present times. But this was to be done without bringing in 
the ‘common or base feeling which is so often found in the opera hous 
nowadays.’ The plot should include some heroic, virtuous deed, engendering 
a ‘noble, striving sentiment.’ The general tone, concluded Mendelssohn, 
should be something between Les Deux Journées and Fidelio. 

To this alarming specification Planché replied two months later with 4 
complete scenario, The Surrender of Calais, concerning the siege of that 
stronghold by Edward III. Mendelssohn’s acknowledgment of the scenarid 
is one long, gratified purr. Planché, he said, had hit upon a beautiful subject 
which afforded many fine situations for music and was ‘quite in accordance 
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with my wishes.” His only anxiety was to write music which would be worthy 
of Planché’s poetry. Presently he receives the completed texts of acts one 
and two. Minor reservations apart, the tone of his acknowledgment is 
equally rapturous and flattering. He particularly gloats over the arias— 
what brilliant opportunity they offer for the display of the different passions 
in music! The beauties of the work are so many and great, he adds, that he 
expects the utmost joy from its composition and can hardly wait to begin. 

The rest of Mendelssohn’s letters are a prolonged and graceless wriggle 
from this position. |Planché sends him the third and last act on time. 
Mendelssohn broods over it for a month or two, then goes behind Planché’s 
back to Chappell. ‘I beg you will not mention anything of this letter to 
Mr Planché,’ pleads an anxious postscript. On thinking things over, he tells 
Chappell, he does not like Planché’s work at all. A friend has informed him 
there is a ‘straight’ theatrical piece on the same subject which is ‘universally 
known’ to English audiences. Planché’s libretto is, therefore, basically 
stale. (The theatrical piece Mendelssohn evidently had in mind was Colman’s 
Surrender of Calais which, comments Planché, had been out of the repertory 
for years, and had hardly an incident in common with his libretto.) Another 
fault, says Mendelssohn, is the lack of fun in Planché’s story. What especially 
worries him, he tells Chappell, is whether ‘so thoroughly serious a piece, 
without any comical or even lighter characters in it,’ would have any chance 
of success with the London public. The same point is developed in a later 
letter to Chappell. ‘I had thought,’ writes Mendelssohn, ‘that Planché 
would give occasion to a brighter, more characteristic, perhaps more comical 
style, at least to a more contrasted one.’ 

When an astonished Planché heard of this and other objections to a scenario 
which had been so effusively received, he wrote Mendelssohn a detailed reply 
and defence. Mendelssohn did nothing for four months: then overtly put 
himself in the wrong by returning the manuscript and trying to break with 
Planché on the pretext that the latter had refused to alter the libretto at his 
request. Planché had, of course, done nothing of the sort. Under his contract 
with Chappell he was obliged to make such reasonable alterations as the 
composer suggested. All he had done was to argue that the alterations 
suggested by Mendelssohn were uncalled for. He promptly returned the 
manuscript to Mendelssohn. ‘Specify the number and nature of the altera- 
tions you require,’ he bade. ‘If I can in any way manage to make them, be 
sure I will do so.’ He still considered that Mendelssohn’s demand for comic 
interest was misconceived: 


On this subject English audiences have quite changed their nature of late, and 
invariably reprobate the introduction of comic parts in serious operas—witness 
the failure of Mr Rooke’s opera of Henriques last week at Covent Garden, in 
consequence of an attempt to weave comic with serious interest; and the- great 
success in England of La Sonnambula, Anna Bolena, I Puritani . Masaniello, 
Guillaume Tell, The Jewess, etc., all without a single comic situation or piece of 
music . . .; and that the very drama to which you alluded (Colman’s Surrender of 
Paris) would, if now produced, run the risk of being damned for its comic charac- 
ters alone. 


Mendelssohn’s reply to this is a cool volte face. What is all this about 
‘comic elements’? he asks in effect. There must be some misunderstanding, 
due probably to his own imperfect mastery of English. ‘You speak of 
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comic pieces, comic situations and characters—of the public not liking clowy 
introduced in a serious piece, while I never thought of asking for com 
scenes, for comic persons who might excite the laughter and merriment ¢ 
the gallery. . . . I might have quoted comic scenes as an example, but the reg 
objection I had in view was the want of what I may call characteristic sceng 
a full display of lively and living characters. I wanted someone to excit 
not the merriment but the eager interest of the gallery.’ 

Planché, who was now prepared to undertake a radical remodelling of hi 
book, wrote twice again in the autumn of 1839 pressing Mendelssohn t 
‘take the opera scene by scene and tell me exact/y where the alteration 
should commence and of what nature they should be.” He never hear 
another word from the composer. Two years of writing and negotiatiy 
had been thrown away. At the end of it Chappell, who recompensed Planch 
was £200 out of pocket. The general opinion of the period that Mendelssohn 
was, all but for the wings, an angel must have irritated Chappell and Planch 
alike. (to be concluded 


Lucien Muratore | 
An Appreciation | 


Lucien Muratore, ‘the greatest of all French tenors’ according to Mary Garden ant 
most French-speaking connoisseurs of opera, isno more. With his death on July It 
the operatic world has lost one of the most complete artists of this age. He retained 
his vitality, splendid voice technique and complete interest in everything pertaining 
to the arts until his end, his 78th year, and many are those who are grateful for 
having known him as a fellow artist, or as in the case of myself, as a teacher ané 
wise counsellor in the lyric art. 

A graduate of the Conservatoire de Marseille, he won first prizes for solfég, | 
saxophone, basson, diction, tragedy and comédie. His stage career began in classic | 
drama, and he played alongside the famous Réjane and Sarah Bernhardt at the 
Théatre de l’Odéon at Paris. On the advice of Albert Carré, then director of th 
Paris Opéra, he left the dramatic stage for grand opera at the age of 19, creating th 
role of Louis IV in La Carmelite by Reynaldo Hahn at the Opéra-Comique 
Imagine a career during which the same artist created more than 30 operatic roles! 
Among the better known of these are Thésée in Ariane, Bacchus in Bacchus, Lentulu 
in Roma, all by Massenet, who wrote: ‘Dans mon ouvrage, vous avez été l"héroiqu 
Thésée, le grand et vibrant Bacchus, et vous étes, et vous resterez l’inoubliabk 
Lentulus. Ah! que ne pouvez-vous vous voir et vous entendre!. Je fais comme k 
public: je vous acclame avec enthousiasme.’ Other creations by the same artist wer 
Mona Vanna by Henry Fevrier, Déjanire by Saint-Saéns, Fervaal by Vincent d'Indy, 
Penelope by Fauré, in the French repertory, and Siberia by Giordano in the Italian. 

I first met Lucien Muratore in Paris five years ago. I had heard many of his 
recordings as a youth in Australia, and had read of his glorious career in the major 
opera houses of Europe and North and South America, where he was acclaimed 
in such parts as Faust, Roméo, Don José, Des Grieux, Werther, Samson, Herod, 
Canio and Loris. 

After I had had a few lessons with him I fully understood what a tour de force he 
really must have been on the operatic stage. At first I had arranged to study with 
Muratore only mime and stagecraft, but one day after he had sung and demonstrated 
the last act of Carmen with such fervour and vocal éclat I unhesitatingly asked for 
voice lessons as well. The difficulties of the true pianissimo, the voix mixte and vocal 
declamation became clear to me through his patience and example, and I madeé 
detailed study both vocally and histrionically of such roles as Roméo, Faust, Don 
José, Des Grieux and Werther, and revised my Italian repertory. My responsibility 
as the bearer of his own personal costumes for the roles of Don José, Des Grieut 
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Muratore as Des Grieux 


and Werther, and of his swords and 
dagger for the roles of Roméo and 
t, is indeed great. 

At a time in which the operatic stage 
is often a struggle between the conductor, 
the producer and designer to the annul- 
ment of the stage personality, the loss of 
one with Muratore’s experience is 
irreplaceable. His was a_ positive 
personality: one knew that he was on 
stage. He was evidently at home in the 
broader movements and declamatic 
gestures of classic opera as well as in the 
more constricted movements of modern 
cinema, where his expressive features 
became known in such films as La voix 
sans visage, Le Chanteur Inconnu, and 
several others. In teaching he insisted 
that all of those who intended to pursue 
an operatic career should study 
mime, stage-craft, basic movement and classical gesture, quite apart from musical 
and vocal perfection, and I never knew him to diagnose a voice wrongly, or give 
insincere advice. 

In the concert repertory Muratore covered a vast field; his knowledge of the French 
and Italian classic and art song was profound. He constantly decried the present 
tendency in interpretation of French chanson to purify and dehumanize it to the point 
of lack of interest and emotional appeal. He was the personal friend of such com- 
posers as Massenet, Fauré, Duparc, Saint-Saéns, Hiie and Hahn, as well as the 
creator of many of their works and songs. Such a nature as Muratore’s had little 
time for insincerity, artificiality or artistic dishonesty but he generously gave every- 
thing to those of his students who genuinely loved the lyric art and were unafraid of 
the struggle and sacrifices that precede any worthwhile success. He taught until two 
days before his death, and closed his eyes serenely in the knowledge that he had 
served well and long his Muse. He is survived by his widow who continues to live 
at the beautiful home in Rue Ampére, Paris. Kenneth Neate 


News 





Great Britain 


Covent Garden. The opera season, which opened on October 26, continues until 
the end of February, when the usual provincial tour will take place. The company 
will return to London in the spring, and once again there will be two cycles of 
The Ring. The first night of Troilus and Cressida will take place on December 3. 
Magda Laszlo and Richard Lewis will sing the title roles, and the cast will also 
include Peter Pears as Pandarus, Otakar Kraus as Diomede and Monica Sinclair as 
Evadne. Sir Malcolm Sargent will conduct, and George Devine produce. Settings 
have been designed by Sir Hugh Casson. A revival of Tristan, also in December, 
will be conducted by Kempe. Wolfgang Windgassen will make his Covent Garden 
début as Tristan. 

Sadler’s Wells. Menotti’s The Consul will come into the repertory on November 
11 with Amy Shuard as Magda, Olwen Price as the Mother, and a cast that also 
includes Marjorie Shires, Helen Hillier, Anna Pollak, Elisabeth Robinson, Rowland 
Jones, John Probyn, Dennis Dowling and Stanley Clarkson. The conductor will 
+ Alexander Gibson, the producer Dennis Arundell and the designer Quentin 

awrence. 
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at the St Pancras Town Hall on November 8. The cast will include Ilse Wolf, 
Jeannette Sinclair, Patricia Clark, Alexander Young and Leslie Fyson. The Haydn 
Orchestra will be conducted by Hans Ucko, and the producer will be Elster Kay. 

The Intimate Opera Company will be heard at the Royal Festival Hall Recital 
Room on January 20, 1955, in concert performances of Don Quixote (Purcell- 
Allinson) and the first performance of Second Chance by Freda Swain. Anthony 
Hopkins will introduce the programme. 


America 

The engagements of thirteen new singers and two conductors have been announced 
for the coming season at the Metropolitan. These are: Christel Goltz, Laurel 
Hurley, Renata Tebaldi, Shakeh Vartenissian, Giulietta Simionato; Bernd Aldenhoff, 
Giuseppe Campora, Otto Edelmann, Ralph Herbert, Calvin Marsh, Kurt Béhme, 
Louis Sgarro, Giorgio Tozzi; Rudolf Kempe and Dimitri Mitropoulos. Six singers 
are returning to the Metropolitan after an absence of a season or more; they are 
Delia Rigal, Mario del Monaco, Hans Hopf, Giacinto Prandelli, Walter Cassel and 
Paul Schoeffler. Artists no longer with the company are Irmgard Seefried, 
Genevieve Warner, Ljuba Welitsch, Fedora Barbieri, Jussi Bjérling, Gino Penno, 
Renato Capecchi, Ferdinand Frantz, Mack Harrell, Hans Hotter, Martial Singher, 
Theodor Uppman, Giuseppe Valdengo, Erich Kunz and Nicola Rossi-Lemeni. 

The season by the Lyric Theatre of Chicago was due to open on November | 
with Norma (Callas, Simionato, Picchi, Rossi-Lemeni). This will be followed by 
The Taming of the Shrew (Giannini) (Thompson, Jordan, Lind, Brazis), La Bohéme 
(Carteri, Prandelli), // Barbiere di Siviglia (Simionato, Simoneau, Gobbi, Rossi- 
Lemeni, Badioli), Traviata (Callas, Simoneau, Gobbi), Lucia di Lammermoor (Callas, 
di Stefano, Giangiacomo Guelfi), Carmen (Simionato, Picchi, G. G. Guelfi) and 
Tosca (Steber, di Stefano, Gobbi, Badioli). The conductors are Nicola Rescigno 
and Jonel Perlea. A report of this season will appear in OPERA in due course. 


Alfred Frankenstein sends the following report from San Francisco: 

A new régime was in command of the San Francisco Opera Company when it 
opened its 32nd season on September 17. Gaetano Merola, who founded the 
company and was its general director for thirty-one seasons, died last year, and his 
place was taken by Kurt Herbert Adler, who had long been his administrative 
assistant and the Opera Company’s chorus-master. Adler is, of course, moving 
cautiously, but under his direction the company is doing two things it has never 
done before. 


























First of all, it isintroducing new works. 
In Merola’s time the company 
thoroughly explored the standard 
repertory from Mozart to Strauss, but it 
never attempted a premiére of any kind 
and it fought shy of anything mor 
contemporary in feeling than Rosen- 
kavalier or Turandot. This year the 
San Francisco Opera is presenting the first 
American performance of Cherubini’s 
one-act comedy, L’Osteria Portoghese, 
and the first American stage perform- 
ance of Honegger’s Joan of Arc at the 
Stake. 

In past years the company has given 
innumerable distinguished productions, 
but its production methods were, on the 
whole conservative. This year some 
new ideas in staging are being given their 
head. Harry Horner, who was 


Rosanna Carteri as Mimi 


The Impresario Society will give a single performance of Mozart's J/ Ré Pastore 
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Harry Horner’s setting for’ » Osteria Portanheas” at San Francisco 


responsible for many of the finest settings and costumes of recent seasons, is now in 
general charge back stage, and stage directors are taking a star position which they 
have never previously been accorded. Most interesting of these new stars is Paul 
Hager, opera producer of the Nuremberg Opera, who is being introduced to the 
United States as stage director for San Francisco’s current German repertory and for 
La Bohéme. Horner is also experimenting with Paul Planer’s system of projected 
scenery, to be used with particular emphasis in Der Fliegende Holldnder and Joan 
of Arc at the Stake, neither of which had come to performance at the time this 
report was written. 

The only totally new production we have had to date was a double bill of 
L’Osteria Portoghese and Salome. The former, said to be the first opera by 
Cherubini ever performed on this continent, is an early work in a somewhat 
Mozartian, Italian buffo style. It was staged by Horner and directed by Carlo 
Piccinato in the manner of the commedia dell’arte, with a setting like an enormous 
paper cut-out, with wonderfully extravagant costumes, wigs, and noses, and with 
gesture and action in keeping. Salome, as set by Horner and directed by Hager, 
was done with richness of movement and sharpness of characterization. 

The San Francisco Opera has always taken pride in introducing new artists to 
the American audience. Most successful of this season’s European imports were 
Rosanna Carteri of the Scala, a superb lyric soprano in the tradition of Bori or 
Sayao; Eugene Szenkar of Diisseldorf, a splendid conductor of German opera, 
or at least of Salome; and Alexander Welitsch of Stuttgart, the best Jokanaan it 
has ever been my pleasure to hear and see. Mado Robin, coloratura of the Paris 
Opéra, was the season’s major disappointment to date. 

New to San Francisco and immensely well received were Richard Tucker, 
Giacinto Prandelli, and Cesare Siepi, all from the Metropolitan. Pierre Monteux, 
who directed the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra for seventeen seasons until 
his resignation two years ago, is now conducting his first operatic performances 
in this city. Débuts awaited with much interest at the time of writing are those of 
Hans Hotter, the Metropolitan baritone, and Dorothy McGuire, the film actress, 
who will have the speaking role of Joan in the work by Honegger. 

The early part of the season has relied, to a large extent, upon standard Italian 
and French operas like Rigoletto, Butterfly, Bohéme, Forza, Lucia, Manon, and 
Tosca, with many of the new artists mentioned above and also with such locally 
well-established singers as Leonard Warren, Licia Albanese, Claramae Turner, 
Jan Peerce, Frank Guarrera, Nicola Moscona, Lorenzo Alvary, Dorothy Kirsten, 
and Robert Weede. Adler has placed his biggest new productions— Der Fliegende 
Holldnder and Joan of Arc at the Stake—in the latter part of the season, as well 
as several important revivals, including Fidelio and The Marriage of Figaro. 
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During the summer the usual opera festival at Central City, Colorado, 
was given. This year’s works were Ariadne auf Naxos and Faust. The former had 
Wilma Spence and Eva Likova alternating in the title role, Mimi Benzell and 
Virginia McWatters as Zerbinetta, Eva Likova and Polyna Stoska as the Composer, 
Thomas Hayward and Jon Crain as Bacchus, and Frank Valentino and Theodor 
Uppman as the Music Master. The Faust principals were Adelaide Bishop and 
Virginia McWatters as Marguérite, Frances Bible as Siebel, Rosalind Nadell as 
Marthe, Brian O'Sullivan and Jon Crain as Faust, Ljubomir Vichegenov and Luigi 
Sgarro as Mephistophélés, and Theodor Uppman and Frank Valentino as Valentine. 
Kurt Adler conducted both operas. 


Austria 


The 1955 Salzburg Festival will include performances of Die Zauberfléte con- 
ducted by Furtwangler, Entfiihrung and Ariadne conducted by Béhm, Palestrina, 
and Werner Egk’s new opera, /rische Legende. 

Opera continued in Vienna at both the Staatsoper and the Volksoper during the 
visit of the Vienna Company to London. Performances were given at the Theater 
an der Wien of such works as Ofello (Zadek, Réssel-Majdan, Gostic, Kamann, 
Klein, Jerger ; conductor Klobuéar), Zauberfléte (Lipp, Stich Randall, Kmennt, 
Ernster, Ferenz; conductor Moralt), Entfiihrung (Stich Randall, Patzak, Klein, 
Hofmann; conductor Loibner), Martha (Lipp, Rohs, Roswenge, Jerger, Perner- 
storfer, Vogel; conductor Gielen). The Volksoper opened with a series of operettas, 
interspersed with performances of Der Kuhreigen and Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci. 


France 

The Théatre Municipal, Strasbourg, announces for its 1954-5 season the world- 
premiére of Conte de Noel by A. Bourbon and F. Adam, Marie-Magdeleine by 
Massenet, L’Aiglon by Honegger and Ibert, the French premiére of The Love for 
the Three Oranges, Otello (in Italian), Tristan (in German), and performances of 
Le Roi d’Ys, Mignon, Fra Diavolo, Don Giovanni, Fidelio, and The Consul. 


Germany 

Some interesting operas are announced for the new season at Bonn, where the 
Opernstudio will mount Menotti’s The Telephone, Hindemith’s Hin und Zuriick, 
Toch’s Egon und Emilie, Milhaud’s Opéras-Minutes, Kalomoris’s The Shadow) 
Waters (first performance in Germany), Casella’s La Giara, Martinu’s The Marriage 
and Foss’s The Jumping Frog (first performance in Germany). 

The first new production of the season at Cologne was Figaro, with Trude Eipperle 
Charlotte Hoffman-Pauels, Anny Schlemm, Robert Blasius and Felix Knapper. 
Otto Ackermann conducted, Herbert Maisch was the producer and the scenery and 
costumes were by Erich Metzoldt. 

If Darmstadt does not attract the usual number of Festival-goers, its three weeks 
‘International Holiday Courses’ nevertheless make it the most important clearing- 
house of modern music in all Europe. This year the participation of Ernst Krenek 
and the performance of several of his works (including the passionate Robinson 
Jeffer’s Medea monologue, stirringly rendered by Blanche Thebom) formed the 
mainstay of the three weeks, with the world premiére of his chamber-opera Dark 
Waters as the conclusion. It was produced adequately by the Darmstadt Landes 
theater, with the composer conducting. Dark Waters is a symbolical title. The 
captain of a river-boat, dissatisfied with his small receipts, decides to make a big 
fortune by smuggling a mysterious something across some no less mysterious border. 
As a reward, two cynical, smartly dressed gangsters give him some diamonds. 
Just as they are passing under a bridge during the dangerous transaction, a gitl 
drops out of the heaven and falls on the deck. Asked for her identity she gives 
completely different, though not contradictory answers to the captain, his wife, the 
policeman, and the son of the captain. There occurs a short girl-boy love-inter- 
mezzo, they prepare to flee, the girl steals one of the diamonds to ensure their further 
existence, but the captain surprises her and shoots her aown. At last they all realize 
that nobody knew her real nature. But the final word is with the gangsters, who 
declare the diamonds to be cheap imitations, and throw them into the water. Krenek 
has written some zestful tunes, especially for the two gangsters. Their style of a 
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certain insolent nonchalance has all the youthful aggressiveness of his early operas 
(like Jonny spielt auf }—but they are remembrances of Krenek before his dodecaphonic 
conversion. The composer of to-day has not yet found his operatic idiom—and this 
mars the more ambitious parts of his score. Unnecessary to say that he knows how 
to write for voices—the author of the beautiful song series Reisetagebuch aus den 
sterreichischen Alpen and of the Medea monologue is one of the few contemporary 
composers who understand to breathe with the singer. This makes it difficult to 
discover any ‘‘faults’ in his score—and yet the finesse of his invention and his skilful 
scoring do not suffice to make his opera intelligible, at any rate to one listener. 
Horst Koegler 

The Dresden Staatsoper revived Die Liebe der Danae early in the season under 
the direction of Franz Konwitschny. Gudrun Wuestemann sang the title role, 
Arno Schellenberg was Jupiter, Werner Liebing Midas, and Helmut Schindler 
Pollux. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s 7 Quattro Rusteghi was recently given in a new production at 
Diisseldorf under the musical direction of Arnold Quennet, produced by Giinther 
Roth and with sets by Dominik Hartmann. Anna Tassopulos, Hanna Ludwig, 
Hildergard Hillebrecht, Ingrid Paller, Helmut Fehn, Karl Kohn, Anton Imkamp 
and Heinrich Nillius were the leading singers. 

The Stiidtische Biihnen, Essen recently presented a double bill, comprising 
Strawinsky’s L’Histoire du Soldat and Orff’s Die Kluge. The former work had 
Karl Maria Bruchlander as the Soldier, Irmel Lange as the Princess and Fritz Doege 
as the Devil, the latter, Julius Jullich as the King and Kathe Graus as Die Kluge. 
Both operas were conducted by Paul Belker and produced by Hans Hartleb with 
scenery and costumes by Friedholm Strenger. 

Wolfgang Noélter reports that the new season at Hamburg opened with Figaro, 
an apt choice for the small Besenbinderhof-Theater which is to house the company 
this year. Werner Wiekenberg’s production was based on Hamburg’s earlier one, 
and Caspar Neher’s settings were used again. The cast included James Pease and 
Clara Ebers as Count and Countess, Toni Blankenheim and Melitta Muszély (from 
Kiel) as Figaro and Susanna. Gisela Litz sang Cherubino, and Leopold Ludwig 
conducted. Three performances of Orff’s Catulli Carmina and Trionfo di Afrodito 
in the Musikhalle showed that these pieces were not only overwhelming on first 
hearing, but that they stood up to the test of repeated performance. 

The 1954-5 season at Kassel will include further performances of Strauss’s Die 
Schweigsame Frau which was so successful last season, and productions of Deidamia 
(Handel), Die Kluge (Orff), Die Arme Heinrich (Pfitzner), Wozzeck, and Die Zauber- 
geige (Egk). The Handel opera, conducted by Paul Schmitz and produced by 
Hans Hartleb of Essen, was performed as part of the 1954 Kasseler Musiktage 
during October. 

At the Mainz Stadttheater there has been a notable new production of Hans 
Pfitzner’s musical legend Palestrina. The principal innovation was the playing of 
the second act as a spoken drama, a plan born of years of thought on the part of 
Karl Maria Zwissler, the Intendant of the Mainz Opera and once Pfitzner’s prize 
pupil, who also conducted the first and third acts in this new realization of the 
work. The reasons put forward to justify this bold step were that the work was 
originally written by Pfitzner without a musical setting in mind, and that in any 
case the contrast between the two Palestrina acts and the Council of Trent is so 
pronounced as to justify a purely spoken drama for the stormy meeting of the 
delegates. In this way Palestrina’s world of the spirit is expressed in very beautiful 
music, in a medium far removed from the prosaic dissensions of the sectarians at 
Trent. It was hardly surprising that this venture met with the disapproval of the 
majority of the critics. However, it is amply successful from the dramatic point 
of view, and the production was so enthusiastically received by the public that 
twelve to fifteen performances have already been guaranteed. The production is 
by Gérhard Knick, décor by Fritz Riedl, and the cast includes the new Mainz 
tenor Herbert Schachtschneider in the title role, Dorothea von Stein as Silla and 
Lukrezia, and the Dane, Aage Paulsen, as Pope Pius IV. The highest praise was 
generally accorded to Hans Herbert Fiedler, as Cardinal Borromeo, a fine and 
sensitive singer as well as an actor of sufficient dignity and authority to acquit 
himself well at the Council of Trent. The orchestra played beautifully. 

Max Geisenheyner 
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The 1954-5 season at Munich opened on September 17 with a performance of 
Fidelio conducted by Knappertsbusch and produced by Hartmann; the singers 
were Marianne Schech, Elisabeth Lindermeier, Hans Hopf, Ferdinand Frantz, 
Gottlob Frick and Karl Schmitt-Walter. Orff’s Antigonae was revived on Sep- 
tember 28 with Annelies Kupper in the title role and Irmgard Barth, Lillian 
Benningsen, Benno Kusche, Hermann Uhde, Paul Kuen, Karl Ostertag, Albert 
Weikenmeier and Kurt Béhme in the cast. The first new production of the season 
was to be Simon Boccanegra at the end of October. 

The new season at Stuttgart opened with a performance of Strauss’s Frau ohne 
Schatten conducted by Ferdinand Leitner and produced by Kurt Puhlmann. The 
leading roles were sung by Trude Eipperle, Maria Kinasiewicz, Res Fischer, 
Wolfgang Windgassen, Gustav Neidlinger and Wilhelm Schirp. Leonie Rysanek 
appeared as guest in performances of Holldnder and Tosca. A new production of 
Freischiitz was given on September 22 with Lore Wissmann as Agathe, Windgassen 
as Max and Otto von Rohr as Caspar. 

An interesting event at the Wiesbaden Staatstheater, Max Geisenheyner reports, 
was the new Elektra production by Walther Pohl, in which the décor of Theo H. 
Déring and the musical direction by Ludwig Kaufmann were important elements 
in a well-integrated performance. The principal singers included Irmgard Meinig 
as a powerful, aging Elektra, Susanne Muser making her Wiesbaden début as 
Klytemnestra, Leonoardo Wolosky as Orest and Hannelore Backrass as Chryso- 


themis. 


Italy 

According to authoritative Corriere del Teatro, Milan, the following sums of 
money have been made available to the Italian opera houses for the 1954-5 season: 
Scala, L.643,900,000; Rome Opera, L.602,800,000; San Carlo, Naples, L.436,400,000; 
Comunale, Florence, L.315,100,000; Massimo, Palermo, L.98,092,000; Fenice, 
Venice, L.86,036,000; Comunale, Bologna and Comunale, Genoa; Regio, Turin, 
L.75,350,000; Verona Arena, L.45,210,000. 

According to the same paper, the Scala will open its 1954-5 season on December 
7 with Spontini’s La Vestale with Callas. Rossini’s // Turco in Italia and Verdi’s 
Forza were recorded during the summer at the Scala, both with Callas. 

The autumn season at Bergamo was due to open on October 2 and last until 
October 27. Six new operas were announced: // Festino and Donna Urraca, both 
by Malipiero, Rubabrice e Gonfiagote by Raffaele Cumar, Allamistakeo by Giulio 
Viozzi, La Toto di Fra’ by Piero Giorgi and L’Amuleto by Alberto Soresina. All 
these works are in one act, and they will be given in two triple bills. The other 
operas announced for the season are Lucia, Don Giovanni and Faust. Singers 
include: Giuseppina Arnaldi, Maria Amadini, Sandra Baruffi, Maria Callas, Aurora 
Cattelani, Nora de Rosa, Cloe Elmo, Carla Gavazzi, Elena Rizzieri, Angela Vercelli, 
Rosanna Zerbini, Renato Capecchi, Enrico Campi, Luciano della Pergola, Giulio 
Fioravanti, Agostino Lazzari, Angelo Loforose, Filippo Maero, Silvio Maionica, 
Gino Orlandini, Gianni Poggi, Mario Petri, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, Romano Roma, 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, Giuseppe Valdengo, Gino Vanelli, Giuseppe Zampieri. 
Conductors are Umberto Cattini, Ettore Gracis, Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, 
Fernando Previtali, Luciano Rosada and Antonino Votto. 

The autumn season at the Teatro Massimo, Catania is due to open on November 
11, and last until December 5. The repertory will include Falstaff, Traviata, 
Sonnambula, Fanciulla del West, Carmen, Maria Egiziaca (Respighi) and Finto 
Arlecchino (Malipiero). Artists engaged include Maria Caniglia, Nora de Rosa, 
Anna di Stasio, Maria Bruna Fabbrina, Luisa Gavioli, Gianna Pederzini, Virginea 
Zeani, Antonietta Stella, Aldo Bertocci, Umberto Borso, Bruno Carmassi, Gino del 
Signore, Gianni Raimondi, Paolo Silveri, Piero Guelfi, Giuseppe Modesti, Marco 
- a The conductors will be Franco Ghione, Argeo Quadri and Mario 

arenti. 

At Lucca between September 14 and 19 a Catalani celebration was held: two 
performances each of La Wally and Loreley, the former with Maria Caniglia, 
Renata Scotto, Mirto Picchi, Giorgio Tozzi, Aldo Protti and Fernando Corena, the 
latter with Anna de Cavalieri, Aureliana Beltrami, Carlo Bergonzi, Carlo Tagliabue 
and Giorgio Tozzi. Franco Capuana conducted both works. 
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South and Central America 

The season at the Colon, Buenos Aires continued with a revival of Falstaff with 
Giuseppe Taddei in the titie role, Renato Cesari as Ford, Alvino Misciano as 
Fenton, Mafalda Rinaldi as Alice, and Helena Arizmendi as Nanetta. Alberto 
Erede was the conductor and Otto Erhardt the producer. This was followed by 
the return of Victoria de los Angeles, who scored a great success as Manon, with 
Misciano as des Grieux and Felipe Romito as Lescaut. Ferrucio Calusio was the 
conductor. 

The season at Rio de Janeiro opened on September 11 with a performance of 
Forza, conducted by Oliviero de Fabritiis, with Tebaldi, Simionato, Penno, 
Mascherini and Neri. This was followed by productions of Simon Boccanegra and 
Cecilia. It was after a performance of the latter that the composer, Licinio Refice, 
who was also conducting, collapsed and died. 

At Puerto Rico a series of performances was given during the late summer 
and included productions of Faust, Lucia, Butterfly, Carmen, Bohéme, Rigoletto 
and Tosca. Singers included Nadine Conner, Herva Nelli, Dolores Wilson, Jean 
Madeira Browning; Eugene Conley, Brian O'Sullivan, Charles Kullman, Jan 
Peerce, Robert Weede, Francesco Valentino and Nicola Moscona. 


Sweden 


A correspondent reports that at the Royal Opera House, Stockholm, the American 
contralto Jean Madeira has been singing an alluring Dalila, to the unromantic 
Samson of Set Svanholm; the chorus was excellent, the ballet shaky. Svanholm has 
also sung a charming and witty Eisenstein in a delightful Fledermaus, with very 
funny settings and a clever production by Géran Gentele, producer also of the 
exciting Nilsson/Sigurd Bjérling Salome referred to before in these pages. Nilsson, 
Svanholm and Bjérling were the team for a vocally beautiful 7ristan, sung in German 
for the first time in Stockholm. Future plans include new productions of Adam's 
Niirnbergerpuppe, Die Lustige Weiber, and Carmen, in a new translation using the 
spoken dialogue, with Svanholm as José and Bjérling as Escamillo. Gentele will 
produce and Sixten Ehrling conduct. Carmen has been given over 950 times at the 
Royal Opera House, followed by Figaro and Faust, each with just over 600 per- 
formances. 


. 
Switzerland 

The Stadtheater, Basle opened its season in September with performances of 
Tristan with Birgitt Nilsson and Giinther Treptow. New productions will include 
Orfeo, Forza, Elektra, Schwanda and L’ Heure Espagnole. Among the artists engaged 
to appear are Inge Borkh, August Gschwend, Elisabeth Héngen, Ernst Krukowski, 
Fritz Ollendorf, Georg Vincent, Alexander Welitsch and Ralph Telasko. 

At Berne Lombardi, Ero der Schelm (Gotovac), Eugen Onegin, Rosenkavalier and 
Jeanne d’Arc au Bicher are among the works announced for the coming season. 
The Geneva season opened on October 10 with Don Giovanni, performed by the 
Vienna State Opera ensemble under B6hm. Khovanshchina, Lakmé and Iphigénie 
en Tauride are among the works announced for the season. Lucerne will stage the 
Swiss premiére of Sutermeister’s Der Rote Steifel; Smetana’s The Kiss is also planned. 
Zurich will give the first Swiss performances of Verdi’s Arol/do, Liebermann’s 
Penelope, Jean Francaix’s Le Diable Boiteux and Milhaud’s Les Malheurs d’Orphée, 
as well as Schibler’s Die Fiisse im Feuer (creation), Oberon, Strawinsky’s Renard, 
and several repertory works. 





London Opera Club. A debate will take place at the Arts Council, St. James's 
Square, on December 17 on the vexed question of whether it is better to have operas 
sung in the original language or in translation. Speakers will include John Christie. 

On December | at the Recital Room, Festival Hall, there will be a concert per- 
formance of Martha, with Patricia Baird, Glenice Halliday, William McAlpine, 
Ronald Lewis and George James. Peter Gellhorn is the musical director. 
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Obituary 


Peter Anders. 


We announce with regret the death in September, from injuries received in a 
motor accident, of this eminent German tenor. He was born in Essen in 1908 and 
studied with Lula Mysz-Gmeiner. He made his début in 1931 in Max Reinhardt’s 
production of La Belle Héléne and engagements followed in Heidelberg, 
Darmstadt, Cologne, Hanover and Berlin. Since the war he has sung in Berlin, 
Hanover, Munich, Diisseldorf, Vienna and Hamburg of which company he was a 
member at the time of his death. He appeared in London as Walther and 
Florestan, at Edinburgh as Bacchus in Ariadne auf Naxos in 1950, and in 1952 with 
the Hamburg Company as Max in Freischiitz, Walther and Florestan. In recent 
months he appeared at Hamburg with great success as Otello and Siegmund. 


Alessandro Dolci 


The death of this Italian tenor occurred in September 17. Born in Bergamo in 
1888, he sang with great success in Italy and was a leading tenor at the Scala during 
the Toscanini régime in the 1920's, singing Sisera in Debora e Jaele (Pizzetti), Loge, 
Siegmund, Herod and Dmitri. He sang at the Chicago Opera from 1918-1920 and 
at Covent Garden in 1919 (Cavaradossi, Radames, Almaviva and Pinkerton). 


Licinio Refice. 

The death of this composer occurred in Rio on September after he had collapsed 
while conducting a performance of his opera Cecilia. He was born in Rome in 
1885 and was teacher of Church Music at the Scuola Pontificia Superiore di Musica 
Sacra and conductor of the Cappella Liberiana at Santa Maria Maggiore. Besides 
Cecilia he also wrote the opera Margherita da Cortona and a number of oratorios, 
masses and motets. 





International Celebrity Luncheons. On September 27 in the restaurant of the Royal 
Festival Hall the second of these luncheons, organised by Harold Holt Ltd., took 
place. The speakers were Sir Thomas Beecham and Neville Cardus, both of whom 
had some very controversial things to say; the former about the desirability of having 
‘star’ performers, especially in opera, the latter about standards in performance and 
criticism. It is hoped that further luncheons will be arranged during the season. 


Diaghilev Exhibition. This exhibition which was such a success at the Edinburgh 
Festival is being brought to London by The Observer. It will be housed at Forbes 
House, Halkin Street, Hyde Park Corner, and will be open throughout November. 
Richard Buckle, who organised the exhibition in Edinburgh, is again supervising the 
presentation at Forbes House. There is much to interest the opera-goer as well as 
the ballet and art lover. 


_ Opera Libretti. E.M.I. have recently issued the first of a new series of opera 
libretti to be used in conjunction with their LP operas. These line-by-line ‘trans- 
lations’ cost 4s. 6d. and those so far available are La Bohéme, Boris Godunov, Carmen, 
Il Trovatore, Cavalleria Rusticana, La Traviata, Otello, Pagliacci and Hansel and 
Gretel. These are singing versions, not literal translations. 
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Gramophone Records 


Complete Operas 

ORFEO ED EURIDICE (Gluck), with Margarete Klose (Orfeo), Erna Berger 
(Euridice), Rita Streich (Amor). Chorus and Orchestra of the Berlin Civic Opera. 
Arthur Rother. N.ULP 9223-1/3. 

This recording made in Berlin some two years ago is the first complete performance 
of Orfeo on records. The cast is that which appeared in the revival at the Stadtische 
Oper in 1952, and generally sings in performances of the opera today. 

Margarete Klose is now considered the ‘Doyen’ of German mezzo-sopranos. 
In this country she is only known as a Wagnerian, but in Berlin she has sung in the 
French and Italian repertory as well: Perhaps her interpretation of the title part is 
not classical enough, but there is no denying her great musicality and intelligence, 
Her voice is not now as beautiful as it was, and with memories of Kathleen Ferrier 
and Alice Raveau in mind one naturally experiences some disappointment. 

Erna Berger is to my way of thinking too light voiced an Euridice; surely hers isa 
kind of voice that one associates with Amor? Again, however, one must admire the 
taste and musicianship. Rita Streich is an excellent Amor. 

The standard of the orchestra and chorus is not particularly high, nor could I 
find much to commend in Arthur Rother’s interpretation of the score, which was 
often too heavy and lacked in finesse. H.D.R. 
IL CAMBIO DELLA VALIGIA (Rossini), with Piero Besma (Don Eusebius), Gianna 
Russo (Berenice), Flavio Sacchi (Count Albert), Nestore Catalani (Don Parmenio), 
Giuseppina Salvi (Ernestine), Tito Dolciotti (Martino). Chorus and Orchestra of 
Societa del Quartetto Rome. Giuseppe Morelli. N.PLP 595. 

This one act opera which is sometimes known as L’Occasione Fa Il Ladro dates 
from 1812, and is the seventh of Rossini’s works for the stage. As the performance 
by the Compagnia del Teatro dell’Opera Comica di Roma is unfortunately on the 
same low level as other efforts by this company and is therefore not particularly to be 
recommended, I think it pointless to go into details about the complicated comic 
opera plot of the piece. H.D.R. 
MESSE SOLENELLE (Rossini), with Angelica Tuccari (soprano), Piero Besma 
(tenor), Giuseppina Salvi (mezzo-soprano), Nestore Catalani (baritone). Chorus 
and Orchestra Sinfonica Romana della Societa del Quartetto. Alberico Vitalini. 
N.PLP 588. 

Shortly after the war I heard a performance of this work under Gui with Gabriella 
Gatti, Suzanne Danco, Francesco Albanese and Italo Tajo. It then probably 
received a performance worthy of the composition. One cannot say the same about 
this present recording by the Compagnia del Teatro dell’Opera Comica di Roma. 
This is a work which demands really fine singing to prevent it from — trite. 

H.D.R. 


FAUST (Gounod), with Nicolai Gedda (Faust), Boris Christoff (Mephistophélés), 
Jean Borthayre (Valentine), Victoria de los Angeles (Marguérite), Marta Angelici 
(Siebel), Solange Michel (Martha), Robert Jeantet (Wagner). Chorus and Orchestra of 
the Theatre National del Opéra. André Cluytens. G.ALP 1162-5. 

Some years ago HMV issued a complete Faust conducted by Beecham which 
for the most part was not very adequately sung, but in which the orchestral playing 
and chorus were of a very high standard. 

On paper the cast of this new recording promised something better, but unfortu- 
nately Cluytens does not appear to be the kind of conductor to bring the best out of 
his singers, and the Gallic finesse which Beecham exhibited to such a degree is quite 
lacking. The performance is dominated by Boris Christoff’s Mephistophélés. 
This is open to criticism on many points, not least of which are his amazing French 
accent and the musical liberties which he takes. But one cannot deny that this 
is a very exciting interpretation which in the church-scene rises to great heights. 

Victoria de los Angeles as is usual with this artist sings most beautifully, but 
there is very little of the real Marguérite in what she does. Her old single 12 inch 
record of Le roi de Thulé and the Jewel Song still remains an object lesson of how those 
pieces should be sung. 

Nicolai Gedda is a dull Faust; one feels that his rejuvenation was never quite 
complete. Jean Borthayre has a magnificent baritone voice, but it needs disciplining. 
The small roles are adequately done in the usual Opéra manner. 
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As I have already said André Cluytens 
does not really make the score sparkle 
and although one is glad to have the 
whole of the Walpurgisnacht, it needs 
better playing than this to create con- 
viction. H.D.R. 
WIENER BLUT (Strauss) with Fritz 
Hoppe (Prime Minister of Reiss-Schleiz- 
Griez), Sebastian Hauser (Balduin, 
Count Zedlau), Traute Richter (Gabriele), 
Irma Beilke (Franziska Cagliari), 
Leopold Clam (Kagler), Rita Streich 
(Pepi Pleininger), Klaus G. Neumann 
(Josef.) Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Berlin Civic Opera. Hans _ Lenzer. 
N.ULP 9209-1/2. 

Londoners recently had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing this operetta at the 
Stoll Theatre, and one noticed then that 
unlike Fledermaus and Zigeunerbaron 
this work, which was put together after Strauss’ death, is a very flimsy affair indeed. 

This recording by the company of the Berlin Stadtische Oper lacks brilliance. 
The singing, with the exception of Rita Streich’s Pepi, is not exactly distinguished, 
and the long stretches of dialogue which are not done with the Viennese lightness 
that is so in evidence in The Merry Widow will prove very tedious to those who do not 
have a good knowledge of German. We understand, that another recording of this 
work is on its way from Columbia. H.D.R. 
SALOME (Strauss), with Julius Patzak (Herod), Margareta Kenney (Herodias), 
Christel Goltz (Salome), Hans Braun (Jokanaan), Anton Dermota (Narraboth), Else 
Schuerhoff (Page) and Rudolf Christ, Hugo Meyer-Welfing, Kurt Preger, Murray 
Dickie, Franz Bierbach, Ludwig Weber, Harald Préglhoef, Walter Berry, Herbert 
Alsen, Ljubomir Pantscheff, Hermann Gallos. The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Clemens Krauss. D.LXT 2863/1. 

Ditto, with Laszlo Szemere (Herod), Georgine von Milinkovic (Herodias), Walburga 
Wegner (Salome), Josef Metternich (Jokanaan), Waldemar Kmentt (Narraboth), 
Dagmar Hermann (Page), August Jaresch, Friedrich Spelbauer, William Wernigk, 
Erich Majkut, Ljubomir Pantscheff, Oskar Czerwenka, Walter Berry, Adolf Vogel, 
Harald Préglhoef, Oskar Czerwenka, Dorothea Frass. Vienna Symphony Orches- 
tra. Rodoif Moralt. Philips ABL 3003-4. 

Neither of these two performances is perfect, and although the Decca set con- 
tains the magnificent Salome of Christel Goltz, the Herod of Julius Patzak and the 
wonderful playing of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under Clemens Krauss, it 
also has great weaknesses, not the least of which is the irritating technical habit of 
subduing the orchestral tone when the soloists are in evidence and turning it up again 
full volume whenever the orchestra has a few bars to itself. The Jokanaan of Hans 
Braun and Herodias of Magareta Kenney are undistinguished and not of the same 
Stature artistically as the Salome and Herod. 

On the other hand the Philips recording is brilliant technically with an excellent 
surface, but spoiled for me by the small voiced provincial Salome of Walburga 
Wegner, and routine conducting of Rudolf Moralt. Laszlo Szemere is adequate as 
Herod—no more—but Georgine von Milinkovic and Josef Metternich are out- 
standing as Herodias and Jokanaan. If only they could have taken part in the 
Decca recording and if only the technical excellence of Philips was evident in the 
Decca set, then we would have had the perfect Salome. To sum up: while neither is 
the last word in Salome performances I would recommend the Decca version (a) 
for Krauss’ reading of the score; (b) for its protaganist, and (c) because it contains 
Patzak’s classic interpretation of Herod. H.D.R. 
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DER ROSENKAVALIER (Strauss), with Maria Reining (Marschallin), Ludwig 
Weber (Baron Ochs), Sena Jurinac (Octavian), Alfred Poell (Faninal), Hilde Gueden 
(Sophie), and Judith Hellwig, Peter Klein, Hilde Roessel-Majdan, Walter Berry, 
Harald Préglhoef, August Jaresch, Franz Bierbach, Erich Majkut, Anton Dermota, 
The Vienna State Opera Chorus ‘and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Erich 
Kleiber. D.LXT 2954-7. 

Decca is to be congratulated on bringing Kleiber as an opera-conductor to the 
large record public. Kleiber’s attributes as an opera conductor have been more 
than adequately discussed in these pages during the time he was at Covent Garden 
and as readers will remember, his Rosenkavalier was one of the finest ever heard in 
London. 

It is always invidious to make comparisons between our own fine Covent Garden 
Orchestra and the Vienna Philharmonic, both of whom Kleiber has praised highly, 
But there is something about the Vienna strings (in any case their numbers are 
far larger than those in London) and woodwind which is highly individual to that 
orchestra, and their warmth and vibrancy are fully exploited by Kleiber and captured 
by the recording. 

A few months ago I wrote about the Nixa recording made with the Dresden 
Staatsoper Orchestra under Kempe. This conductor’s interpretation has now 
been made known in London and he takes a more romantic view of the music 
than Kleiber. The Decca singers are for the most part superior to those on the 
Nixa set. Sena Jurinac as Octavian is of course more youthful and ardent than 
Tiana Lemnitz, though one should point out that the Lemnitz of 1936 and 1938 
offered an Octavian at Covent Garden that was second to none. Ludwig Weber 
as Baron Ochs seems to lack the ripe humour displayed by Kurt BGhme, and that 
is the only reservation I have to make about the Decca cast. Maria Reining 
sings with style and feeling, but her voice is in not as fine estate as it was when | 
heard her last on the stage in 1952. Hilde Gueden is a charming Sophie, perhaps 
a little too mature, and the smaller roles are all in very good hands. 

Old operagoers and record collectors will of course say that nothing can compare 
with the old Lehmann-Olzewska-Schumann-Mayr performances in recording, but 
we cannot always live in the past. And the present Oktavian is probably the 
finest interpreter of this role that there has been since before the first world war, 
sO we can count ourselves lucky that this performance has been put on records. 

H.D.R. 


LA VIDA BREVE (de Falla), with Victoria de los Angeles (Salud), Pablo Civil 
(Paco), Emilio Paya (Unde Sarvaor), and Rosario Gomez, Josefina Puigsech, Carman 
Gombau, Augustina Turullols, Pilar Tello, José Simorra, Fernando Cachadina, 
Miguel Pujol, Amadeo Cartana. Orquestra Sinfonica de la Opera de Barcelona 
and Capilla Clasica Polifonica. Ernesto Halffter. Side four: Song recital with 
Victoria de Los Angeles, accompanied by Gerald Moore. G.ALP 1150-1. 
Spanish opera is very limited, and in this country is never performed on the 
professional stage. Goyvescas has received some student performances but as far 
as I know, La Vida Breve has not been given a stage production. There was 4 
broadcast performance of this work shortly after the war, which introduced Victoria 
de los Angeles to the British public, and it is her singing of Salud, which is the 
real reason for the issuing of the present set. She is completely successful in this 
opera and it is a pity that the tenor Pablo Civil (whom I remember as a shocking 
Stolzing in Rome before the war) and who here takes the part of Paco, does not 
match her vocally nor artistically. The rest of the cast are local Barcelona singers 
and the orchestra is the Symphony Orchestra of the opera house in Barcelona 
(Teatro Liceo?). Ernesto Halffter conducts, and to him no less than to Miss de los 
Angeles goes credit for the highly artistic performance. The dance sequences are 
very excitingly realized and the set is well worth purchasing. The fourth side is 
taken up with a song recital by Victoria de los Angeles accompanied by Gerald 
Moore. Respighi’s Stornellatrice is especially noteworthy. H.D.R 


German 

Mozart Overtures: Cosi fan tutte, Die Zauberfléte, Le Nozze di Figaro, Idomened, 
Don Giovanni, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, La Clemenza di Tito, La finta Giar- 
diniera, Der Schauspieldirektor. (Philharmonia Orchestra-Kubelik). | G.ALP 
1109. I do not suppose that anyone would sit down and listen to nine Mozart 
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overtures at a go, and I do not really see what useful purpose there is in putting» 
them all on one disc, especially as H.M.V. has now started to issue them on 45's, 
All these pieces have been reviewed previously in OPERA when they were issued 

J 














on 78's, so there is nothing extra to add. Mozart Concert Arias (Magda Lasz 
Vienna State Opera-Quadri). N.WLP 5179. Magda Laszlo is, as we know 
an extrem2ly sensitive artist and highly intelligent musician, but she does not 
possess a voice that one can call beautiful and a beautiful voice is necessary in the: 
concert Arias. One need only listen to Seefried’s recording of the second a 
third arias (Col. ) to see what I mean. The technical side of the recording is of t i 
highest standard. Beethoven: Overtures to Fidelio, and Leonore I, II and IL 
(Vienna State Opera Orchestra-Scherchen). N.WLP 5177. Surprisingly ¢ — 2 
I do not make the same reservations about this disc as I have made about th 
Mozart overtures, for it is really very interesting to compare the various oa 
that Beethoven wrote for Fidelio and see just how they differ from one anothe 
and try to reason out why the various changes took place. Scherchen is an un 
orthodox conductor of classical music and some of his rhythms and speeds 4 
open to question (e.g. the opening Adagio in the Leonore III), but there is no 
denying the vitality and excitement of his interpretations. The recording is for 
the most part excellent, but inclined to be rather loud. H.D.R. 














































DALIBOR (Smetana), with Vaclay Bednar (Vladisiav, King of Bohemia), Be 
Biachut (Dalibor), Theodor Srubar (Budivoj), Antonin Votava (Vitek), 
Podvalova (Milada), Stefa Petrova (Jitka). Chorus & Orchestra of Prague Natic 
Theatre: Jaroslay Krombholc. Supraphon LPY. 98-100. 

When I first heard Dalibor over the air in 1947, I was astonished, even indignant, 
to find that it was not established as one of the world’s popular heroic operas, but 
slightly relieved to discover that it had been a favourite of Mahler's, and was 
revived by Bruno Walter in Vienna immediately before the Anschluss. When 
one listens to this score, it strikes one as being almost more lyrically Czech than 
The Bartered Bride. How odd it is that when it was first produced in 1868, it was 
condemned by the Czech critics as being overmuch Wagnerian and insufficiently 




















































nationalistic—one more indication perhaps of the extent to which preoccupation TI 
with folk song can blind people to nationalist qualities in music based on anything -¥ 
else. of g 

The story of Dalibor has a Fidelio-like outline—a woman falls in love with the reco’ 
man sentenced to imprisonment for (as she finds out, quite justifiably) killing her and 
brother, and, disguised as a gaoler’s assistant, tries to rescue him. Both are killed drea 
in the attempt. Freedom in jeopardy is stressed at least as much as it is in Fidelio, Pod) 
and to it is added a democratic dimension, in that Dalibor is represented as a like 
popular, almost Robin Hood-like hero, for whose release from prison his com- char 
patriots are prepared to risk their lives. Smetana unerringly secures the right (the 
atmosphere at every phase of his opera’s development. There is a fine sense of esqu 
foreboding in the opening scene as the court waits for Dalibor to appear before it, pitck 
and here Dalibor is given, in a virile opening aria, an opportunity to establish too | 
that he is a hero of splendid conviction, a man of action and a fighter for Right— it sh 
opportunity denied to Florestan, of whose sensitivity and courage during the period rises 
of the action we are told a great deal, but beyond that, nothing. Two important Dali! 
scenes precede the central episode of Dalibor in prison, the first showing the high and | 
spirits of the band of patriots waiting their chance to rescue him, the second to ex 
establishing the sinister atmosphere of the fortress, and putting forward successively 
the prison governor Budivoj, the gaoler Benes, and the disguised and by now devoted BB. 


Milada. The dungeon scene itself is probably the finest of the opera, and consists 
of an extended scena for Dalibor, during which he has a vision of his dead friend 
Zdenek (a violin phrase is associated throughout with him), and of a scene between 
Dalibor and Milada, which, it seems to me, can be described as one of the greatest 
duets for tenor and soprano in opera. The third act, during whose course the 
King in Council reluctantly decrees Dalibor’s execution, and Dalibor, dreaming 


of freeing the people from oppression, learns of the decision, ends with the deaths To 
of both Dalibor and Milada. As a whole, the work is very well shaped dramatic we c 
ally, and it is so full of beautiful and exciting music that I cannot see how, ina sang 
good performance and adequately cast, it could fail of popular success. in th 
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A scene from ‘Dalibor’ at Prague 


The present recording has a most convincing musical performance under 
Krombholc. In Blachut we have a tenor whose magnificent voice matches singing 
of great intensity. He is outstandingly musical, in fact it is rare, even in a 
recording, to find the composer’s markings so exactly and so sensitively observed, 
and his performance as a whole has the fervour and incandescence that composers 


dream of in their interpreters. A great singer. Unfortunately, the voice of 


Podvalova (Milada) as recorded is too unsteady to do justice to what sounds 
like a dramatic and intelligent performance, and the Jitka, in spite of considerable 
charm, sounds woefully insecure. Kalas has a fine, warm bass voice, both baritones 
(the King and Budivoj) are good, and there is an excellent light tenor for Dalibor’s 
esquire, Vitek. The recording, apart from a couple of disconcerting drops in 
pitch at tape joins (side 5), is good, and it is nice to find the singers for once not 
too near the microphone. It remains to be said that the set is accompanied, as 
it should be, by the opera’s text and a line-by-line translation, and that the latter 
rises to such unusual heights of English idiom as the memorable ‘By golly? Surrender 
Dalibor!’ But the set can be strongly recommended, in spite of the translation 
and some distinct reservations about the cast, to all who are not actually opposed 
to extending their operatic repertory. They will enjoy it. H, 


B.B.C. BROADCASTS FOR NOVEMBER 
11 (Home) ; The Consul from Sadler’s Wells. 12 and 13: Bluebeard’s 
Castle, with Joan Cross and Geraint Evans 15: Adriana 
Lecouvreur, Cetra Recording. 25 and 28: Jenufa, with 
Brouwenstijn and Vroons, conducted Tausky. 


To the list of Vienna State Opera Singers given in our September number, 
we can add the name of Margaret Krauss, now resident in this country, who 
sang at the Salzburg Festival under Bruno Walter, and with Lotte Lehmann 
in the premiére of Intermezzo. 
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Opera Diary 


Sadler’s Wells. Nelson (September 22 
Lennox Berkeley’s Ne/son is the first of the five British operas which Londe 
is to see for the first time this season (the others being Britten’s The Turn of ti 
Screw, Berkeley’s The Dinner Engagement, Walton’s Troilus and Cressia 
and Tippett’s The Midsummer Marriage). A certain amount of it had bee 
given a piano-accompanied public reading by the English Opera Group ing 
February last year (OPERA, April 1953, pp. 245-6); to many people’s s 
prise, it survived this cruel test, and was eventually put into production 
Sadler’s Wells. Sadler’s Wells have done handsomely by it, casting their tog 
flight singers, and commissioning extremely pretty sets from Felix Kelly, ar 
a deft production by George Devine. Vilem Tausky conducted with fervow 
A bald summary of the action may be useful. Act I: the Hamiltons gi 
a party in Naples to celebrate the victory of the Nile, Nelson meets Emm 
a fortune-teller prophesies that their lot is cast together. Act II, Scene 1 
in London, Lady Nelson upbraids first Nelson and then Emma for theif 
shameless affair. Scene 2: at Merton, Nelson, after doubts and a duet wit 
Emma, accepts command of the fleet. Act III, Scene 1 : Portsmouth, th 
eve of Trafalgar, Nelson embarks after a:‘last meeting with Emma. Scene 2; 
Nelson’s death in the cockpit of the Victory. Scene 3: Emma resolves to face 
the future bravely. The libretto (see last month’s OPERA), is by Alan Pryce 
Jones, author of a lire of Beethoven, and translator of Der Rosenkavalier as The 
sung at Covent Garden. Berkeley, aged 51, is a pupil of Boulanger, was of | 
associated in early years with Britten, and among British composers is 
distinguished by light, delicate fancy and unassuming elegance; Mr Sackville 








































































West has neatly listed his virtues as ‘economy of means, transparency of as | 
texture, rhythmic brightness, and a general amenity of surface.’ anc 
The distressing thing about Ne/son is that both composer and librettist vag 
seemed to have approached it, their first opera, ina sort of way that the mature ‘ f 
un 


Giordano, shall we say, might have set about producing a new success on 





well-tried conventional lines. The heartening thing about it is that Berkeley Ber 
should have shown as much ability as he has at the ordinary ‘business’ of 

opera. Neither collaborator, it would seem, has aimed—as Britten has 

aimed in every one of his works—at doing something new in opera, but 

rather at a conventional opera on a conventional theme: the conflict between dra 
love and duty. Yet whereas the motivation of Aida, or Billy Budd, springs real 
from just such a central conflict, in Ne/son it has had to be imposed on trie 
historical fact. What Nelson says three times, and the other characters Nel 
several times more, is not necessarily true to the audience: we keep on hearing reat 
about a conflict—but as a form of words, a conception, not convincing Son 
actuality. After all, sailors can go to sea, and come back to their mistresses ther 
afterwards. Nelson’s choice, in the opera, was perhaps more subtle (I sug- the 
gest this tentatively, for the libretto is farfromclear). The point, perhaps, is that can 
if Nelson’s heart is given to Emma, then he cannot put his heart into beating N 
the French. To Lord Minto he says: ‘I shali obey orders, go where I am any 
sent. But no one shall tell me how much of my heart to leave behind’—@ Emi 
response which Lord Minto finds inadequate. Later, in Hardy's aria se 


(‘You had a choice, very well’) Nelson is praised for not keeping his heart 
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The Palazzo Sesso, Naples. Nelson is the guest of honour after the victory 
of the Nile Photo Denis de Marney 


as his own to dispose of. Again the question nags: why should love of woman 
and love of work be incompatibles? This combination of history with a 
vague, stagey plot is a real weakness. 

Another was diagnosed by Mr Ernest Newman when he said that Berkeley 
functioned as a pure musician. The best parts of Ne/son are those in which 
Berkeley is being himself: in Lady Nelson’s aria, where lines like: 

Another day! 

A brown light in the park 

As if the sun would never shine again . . . 
draw from him a real response, and lyrical music is the result. But Berkeley's 
real gift is for pure, not expressive music. When he is working within the 
tried conventions—the love duet, the off-stage procession with the dying 
Nelson, the Suicidio scene (‘it is only a theatrical attitude’ of Emma’s, we may 
read, later, in the libretto)—he is pouring his music into other men’s moulds. 
Sometimes the timing goes wrong, sometimes it comes off. Purely as music, 
there is much of real value in Nelson: particularly some fascinating choruses, 
the Bird Song of Mrs Cadogan (not the Bird Song of Nelson), the trio “Who 
can tell?’, the quartet ‘This then is the end.” 

Many other things remain to be said: for example, the failure of Nelson at 
any time to appear heroic. ‘There’s no imperial Caesar in that little man’ 
Emma declares before his first entry; and his dim behaviour at the party, his 
spiritless silence when his wife is abused under her own roof, his awkward 
silence while Hardy explains him (‘He is not proud. Come. Shake him 
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NELSON 


Opera in three acts by Lennox Berkeley. Libretto by Alan Pryce-Jones. Produced by George 
Devine ; settings by Felix Kelly ; costumes by Motley. World premiére at Sadler’s Wells, 
London, September 22, 1954, 


Cast: 

Mrs. Cadogan on anh Sheila Rex 
Lady Hamilton ... Victoria Elliott 
Sir William Hamilton Arnold Matters 
Major-domo ive - aoe ese ons aos aon wha me Charles Draper 
Lord Nelson on ola en om tte ain ‘ ee . Robert Thomas 
Captain Hardy ... ses see ans inte ini aia tel ; David Ward 
A Guest wn ve si mn io als a ; , Cecil Lloyd 
Madame Serafin ... Olwen Price 
Lady Nelson wie on we ~ —- ; ; Anna Pollak 
Lord Minto see “is bet one , , sion ‘ ae Stanley Clarkson 
Surgeon... pe saa a ae sin au sie - John Probyn 

f Ereach Riley 


< Peter Glossop 
| Harold Blackburn 


Wounded Man ... o vail ‘ ins uni : Gwent Lewis 
Guests, Townspeople, Sailors, etc. 
Conductor : Vilerm Tausky 


Three Sailors 











by the hand’) confirm in each successive act her estimate. The libretto, in 
general terms, has been considered already. Within themselves the scenes 
are hardly well constructed; and the actual diction makes use of both the 
standard phrases of Opera in English (‘Drat the scoundrels!’ ‘Saucy hussy!’) 
and poetastery: 

Ah, little bird, the plaited wires 

Stand guard upon your voyagings; 

All dreams and conquests and desires 

Lie cabined in the voice that sings; 

And love itself a captive tires 

And droops on folded wings 
(Mrs Cadogan to her canary). 

But, as Mr Dean points out below, Berkeley’s miss is by no means by a mile. 
His second opera, The Dinner Engagement, is a gem of fine water, showing— 
quite apart from its musical wit and elegance—a consistent stage-wisdom such 
as appears only in the best parts of Ne/son. Britten’s first opera is now 
forgotten; if in time we forget Berkeley’s too, may it be only because we are 
enjoying his later ones. AF. 


Nelson. A Second Opinion 
Many who knew the music of Ne/son beforehand—and, it would seem, 


many who did not—found its performance in the theatre a memorable but 
somewhat tantalizing experience. There was any amount of musical 
fascination and no lack of drama, but the two did not always pull together. 
To some extent this was due to deficiencies of performance. Ne/son is not an 
easy opera, particularly for a company whose repertory, until the last two 
years or so, has seldom ventured later than Puccini. Their new enterprise 
is to be applauded, but Ne/son really needs a more accomplished orchestra 
and singers sans peur et sans reproche. 

Robert Thomas could not project Nelson’s personal magnetism; and until 
this has been done we cannot be quite certain that the composer has trans 
lated his conception of the character into terms of the stage. He has suc- 
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Three scenes from 
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i. Lady Hamilton 
declares her love 
for Nelson in front 
of Lady Nelson 


ii. Lord Minto begs 
Nelson to put duty 
before love 


iii. The death of 
Nelson 
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ceeded beyond a doubt with Lady Nelson, splendidly sung and acted by Anna 
Pollak, and Lady Hamilton; Victoria Elliott, though not vocally at ease all 
through, presented a many-sided and convincing personality, a compound of 
voluptuousness, calculation, vulgarity and courage, that reflected a rare gift 
for musical characterization. The minor characters were well drawn too, 
and all had beautiful as well as suitable music to sing. There was nearly 
always something of interest going on in the orchestra, though both composer 
and conductor appear to have misjudged the resonance of the theatre; the 
voices, especially the lower voices in the ensembles, were too often drowned, 

But neither weaknesses of execution nor the miscalculations to be expected 
in a first opera quite account for the feeling that it occasionally hangs fire— 
not very much, but enough to throw the whole out of balance. It must be 
remembered that in choosing not only a historical subject—it is never easy 
to reduce history to operatic proportions, as the student of the nineteenth- 
century grand opera well knows—but a famous episode about which every 
listener will have more or less irrelevant preconceptions, the authors were 
attempting a task of immense difficulty. It was likely that the first act, 
which must introduce hero and heroine to us and to each other and supply 
a clear and convincing background, would give most trouble, and so it has 
proved. Parts of it, notably the brilliantly planned anticlimax of Nelson's 
entry, were very successful, but attention was somehow focused on the mosaic 
of individual airs and ensembles, attractive as these often were, at the expense 
of the shape and continuity of the whole. We stood tiptoe on so many little 
hills that we missed the comprehensive view from the top of the mountain. 
One or two of the hills could and should be levelled; for instance the two airs 
that Mrs Cadogan addresses to her canary not only hold up the action but 
detract from Nelson’s later song about Ais caged bird. 

Act II came off very well, and so did most of Act III, especially the Trafalgar 
interlude (orchestra alone) and the deeply moving death scene. The effect 
of the previous scene, on the quay at Portsmouth, was not quite so happy. 
After some splendid music for the crowd, Emma and her mother steal on to 
the empty stage, recall the circumstances (and the music) of the first meeting 
with Nelson in Act I, and, veiling their faces, are presently introduced to him 
all unwittingly by Hardy. In the theatre this has a contrived look, which 
inhibits the desired response; irony and coincidence are laid on too thick. 
It would surely have been better had Hardy effected the introduction before 
the disguise had been revealed to the audience, and the recollection of the 
first meeting come later. Doubts have been expressed about the final scene— 
in which Emma, clinging to her memories of Nelson, defies the fate she knows 
is in store for her—on the ground that it comes as an anticlimax after Nelson’s 
death. This is arguable; while Nelson is the hero of the opera, Emma is 
as much its heroine, and the last scene not only throws fresh light on her 
character but rounds off the whole episode. 

Of the opera’s musical vitality there can be no doubt, and still less of its 
lyrical appeal. The dramatic weaknesses are just those likely to occur ina 
first opera, and to escape detection until it has undergone the acid test of the 
stage. It may be possible to remedy them; if not, there is a danger of the 
work being underestimated. In the arts only the drearier type of purist holds 
a miss as good as a mile. Winton Dean 
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Sadler’s Wells. The Marriage of Figaro (October 2) 

There was very little of the spirit of Mozart present in this rather lamentable 
performance which bore all too well signs of being under-rehearsed. The 
ensemble was one of the worst I have ever heard at this theatre, and the 
production ‘supervised by John Donaldson’ was chock full of those 
infuriating modern ‘ clevernesses * which are the curse of present-day opera. 
Surely the music of the first scene suggests that Figaro has been at work 
measuring the floor of the half-furnished room for some time. Why then 
bring up the curtain on an empty stage, half-lit, and then have Figaro and 
Susanna enter, open the windows, and Figaro get on the floor just in time 
for the words, two foot, three foot? How does it happen that the Count 
comes in to complete his toilet in this room ? What was Barbarina doing 
in Act one? If the librettist had wanted her two acts early surely he would 
have said so? Would Figaro have sung his Non piu andrai in the presence 
cf the Count and Basilio, I doubt it. But what is the use of going on ? 
No one takes the slightest notice, I suppose all producers are right and all 
librettists and critics wrong ! 

Patricia Howard sang with style as the Countess, but hers is a Susanna 
voice, a foolish piece of casting. Jeanette Sinclair making her début as 
Cherubino, disclosed a stylish voice and personable presence. But she needs 
lots of practice in recitative, and obviously was a trifle unhappy about some 
of the things she was asked to do. Marion Studholme was a pert Susanna, 
but did not attempt to sing with a line. Dennis Dowling was a lugubrious 
Figaro and Hargreaves an elegant looking and sounding Count. 

Edric Cundell conducted in a heavy-handed manner, and his accompani- 
ment of the recitatives was completely devoid of any humour. H.D.R. 


The English Opera Group Season 
The Beggar’s Opera (October 4) 

I think I am right in saying that The Beggar’s Opera is the first work in 
the English Opera Group’s Repertory to be given a new production. Tyrone 
Guthrie and Tanya Moiseiwitsch give way to Michael Langham and Peter 
Snow, and as much as I admire the new sets and the generally excellent stage 
work, I hankered after the old ones; for the arty-craftiness that was obvious in 
the newscenery and production, is to my way of thinking quite out of character 
with the piece. Some people might say that Britten’s realisation of the old 
tunes are too sophisticated, that is as maybe, but time and again one is 
entranced and moved by what he does, as in O Polly you might have toyed 
and kissed and the No power on earth ensemble. 

One thing in the production disturbed me, that was the ousting of Mrs. 
Trappes as ‘commére’ of the work, by the introduction of the mincing dandy 
of an impresario. 

Macheath was once again a tenor, and James Johnston with his attractive 
Irish brogue and easy style of singing, made him an engaging rogue indeed. 
Marjorie Thomas was somewhat disappointing as Polly, I was never once 
moved by her, and though in the past Nancy Evans might have been too 
refined in the part, she was at least a touching figure. Rose Hill as Lucy 
is now sadly overweighted by the music she has to sing. Otakar Kraus 
repeated his masterly portrayal of Lockit, and Norman Lumsden was an 
outstanding Peachum. Valetta Iacopi was apt to screech as Mrs Peachum 
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The final scene in ‘The Rape of Lucretia’ Photo Denis de Marney 


and her diction was none too good. Gladys Parr was her old inimitabk 
self as Mrs Trapes. What an artist! The ladies of the town and th 
gentleman of the road included several newcomers from the Opera School, 
who did that institution credit. Norman del Mar was the conductor, a bit 
fussy perhaps. H.D.R. 


The Rape of Lucretia (October 5) 

How disheartening it must be to the English Opera Group to see their 
enterprise at coming to London once more, so poorly supported by th 
public. The small audience at this excellent performance of Lucretia 
evidently appreciated what it was seeing and hearing, and one hopes that 
they went and told all their friends how good a production this was, and 
that the theatre was fuller for the other performances of what many peopk 
think is Britten’s masterpiece. 

Returning to this opera after several seasons’ absence, I was struck again 
by the wonderful facility this composer has for creating the right musical 
atmosphere—a quality that Verdi possessed too—be it in the scene in the 
Roman Camp, the scene of the rape or the scenes with Lucretia, Bianca 
and Lucia. 

Martha Lipton making her London début, was a most prepossessing 
Lucretia, she does not sing perfectly, but gives a performance, in the best 
sense of the word. I found her last scene very moving. Otakar Krav 
repeated his virile interpretation of the lustful Tarquinius and Ronald Lewis 
came into his own in no uncertain manner, with a finely sung and acted 
Junius. 

Flora Nielsen was a sympathetic Bianca, and April Cantelo in excellent 
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Above: Otakar Kraus as Tarquinius 
Right: Martha Lipton as Lucretia 


Photos Denis de Marney 





voice, an enchanting Lucia. Trevor Anthony made Collatinus into a 
brusque, lovable character. 

The male and female choruses, Raymond Nilsson and Arda Mandikian were 
not so good. The tenor, it is only fair to say, was singing at short notice, 
and with a slight indisposition, and although his diction was mostly very 
good, he was clearly not at ease on this occasion. Miss Mandikian seemed 
to be singing with a sense of strain, and I could not hear many of her words. 

Norman del Mar against conducted, and at the beginning was not quite 
successful in achieving a perfect ensemble, the Ride to Rome was far less 
exciting than I recollect. The production by Basil Coleman was very apt, 
and there were some lovely groupings to remember—the lighting was very 
odd at times. But even that could not detract from John Piper’s evocative 
settings and costumes and from the overall enjoyment of this wonderful 
piece, H.D.R. 
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Sadler’s Wells. The Turn of the Screw (October 6) 


The Opera 

The ways of the public are strange. Gloriana is tying with Faust at th 
moment (in our Opera Competition) as the work that people would least lik 
to see announced at Covent Garden. But Britten’s next opera, The Ti 
of the Screw, aroused public enthusiasm such as had not been known befo 
for a new British piece. It was harder to get seats than for the latest musics 
each of us had to use his tiny influence with the house, or with the Englis 
Opera Group, to try to get in to later performances. A success, oh yes 
success with the public. There were only four performances: may we soc 
see it again. 

The choice of subject, Henry James’s tale The Turn of the Screw, mig) 
have roused gloomy fears. At the heart of each of Britten's serious ope 
(and some people have considered this a weakness) lies an ambiguity ¢ 
personal relationship: between Grimes and Ellen, Grimes and the be 
Lucretia and Tarquin, Vere and Billy, Gloriana and Essex. We are ne 
quite sure exactly what one feels for the other—the characters themsel 
are not quite sure either, and it could equally well be argued that that 
why Britten’s creations show such a truth to nature. At any rate, he an 
his librettists have specifically avoided that simplification of motive am 
intention which librettists like Scribe, Carré and Piave gave to their clear-cut 
if sometimes intricate, opera-books. 

How bold, then, to choose as subject for a stage-work a book whi¢ 
makes its effect quite largely through its avoidance of definite statemen 
We do not know what Miles did at school, what he, Flora, Quint and 
Jessel said and did together. ‘Only make the general reader’s vision of 
intense enough,’ wrote James, ‘and his own experience, his own imaginatiom 
his own sympathy (with the children) and horror (of their false friend 
will supply him quite sufficiently with all the particulars. Make him ¢ 
the evil, make him think it for himself, and you are released from wei 
specifications.” But we can hardly do without specifications on the staj 
The Innocents, an attempt to present James’s novel in the London theat 
some years ago, was hardly a success, partly because of the performane 
(with Miles quite evidently an unnatural little fiend, and the Governess 
puzzled Airedale), but also because the presences—silent, as in Ja 
but also flesh-and-blood—meant nothing. Myfanwy Piper has bee 
criticized for putting words into their mouths, and Basil Coleman fe 
bringing them down to the footlights—but surely it was right to make Qui 
and Miss Jessel appear as they appeared to persons on the stage. One mi 
object that Mrs. Piper’s conception of evil is too pure-minded: s 
Quint captured Miles’s imagination with something more horribly all 
than highwaymen and gold? It does not matter, for an important point abo 
the opera, though one hard to define, is that it is not a transcription 6 
James’s novel into another medium, but an independent work fired imi 
being by the imaginative power of the book. Some critics missed 
spine-chilling quality of the latter: I do not believe it was meant tot 


The new Governess (Jennifer Vyvyan) arrives at Bly and is welcomed 
housekeeper, Mrs. Grose (Joan Cross). Photo Giacomelli, 
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there. The theme of the two corrupted children and the governess’ terrible 
struggle has so completely possessed Britten’s imagination that this inde- 
pendent creation has come into being, on the same theme as the book, 
and with the same ‘absolute singleness, clearness and roundness’ which 
James spoke of in his preface. 

Later, when the score is published, we will write again about the musical 
aspect of The Turn of the Screw. Already, we can pay tribute to the exactness 
with which the composer has found musical expression for the governess’ 
delight in the beauty of Bly, her agitation after the first appearance of Quint, 
the children’s high spirits (in “Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son,’ leaping to higher 
keys with each repetition), the sudden melancholy which strikes Miles as 
he sings the Latin mnémonic 


Malo, I would rather be, 
Malo, in an apple tree, 
Malo, than a naughty boy, 


Malo, in adversity 


—the inexpressibly poignant tune which becomes his epitaph. These are 
some instances: there are many more, for the opera is brimming with music. 
There is a wonderful scene where the whole atmosphere is suffused with the 
ringing of church bells. There is a brilliant scene where Miles dazzles 
the governess by playing on the nursery piano like a young Paderewski, 
so that Flora may slip away unobserved to meet Miss Jessel. Never has 
the English Opera Group’s thirteen-piece orchestra been used more 
tellingly. 
ALP. 





THE TURN OF THE SCREW 


Opera in two acts by Benjamin Britten. Libretto after the story by Henry James, by Myfanwy 
Piper. Produced by Basil Coleman ; scenery and costumes by John Piper. World premiére at 
the Fenice Theatre, Venice, September 16, 1954. First performance in England by same cast at 
Sadler's Wells on October 6, 1954. 


The Prologue eae ‘si hed ai we sel aon aid a Peter Pears 
The Governess... en - _ oes - one an Jennifer Vyvyan 
Moray children in her charge { David One De 
Mrs. Grose, the housekeeper... et ais ose ae ape ‘ Joan Cross 
Quint, a former manservant_.... ; _— oe ~— = Peter Pears 
Miss Jessel, a former governess we én exe _ on — Arda Mandikian 


The English Opera Group Orchestra 
(Leader : Olive Zorian) 


Conductor : Benjamin Britten 
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Miles (David Hemmings) is visited by Quint (Peter Pears) at night 
Photo Giacomelli, Venice 











The Performance 

As Andrew Porter has written above about the music and the libretto of 
The Turn of the Screw, 1 will confine myself to some comments on the 
production—though I cannot refrain from saying that apart from the 
materialization of the two ghosts, which I thought tended to weaken 
dramatically the scenes in which they appeared, I have nothing but the 
profoundest admiration for this new opera of Britten’s. 

On the stage the one thing that struck me more than anything else, was 
the wonderfully finished production in which every element was so well- 
integrated that it went like clockwork. John Piper’s evocative sets, the 
lighting, the groupings all reflected the highest possible credit on the English 
Opera Group. Especially memorabie were the Wozzeck-like back cloth 
for the lake scene, the spine-chilling moment when the Governess saw 
Miss Jessel sitting at her desk (though one knew this moment was going to 
come), and the wonderful scene outside the church. 

Jennifer Vyvyan’s performance as the Governess was a tour-de-force, 
but I found Miss Vyvyan a somewhat unsympathetic, a warmer personality 
is surely wanted. Arda Mandikian, singing better than I have ever heard 
her before in London, was on the other hand too ‘warm’ a ghost. Peter 
Pears as Quint sounded right enough, but looked, at least to me, in that 
very wrong wig neither ghostly nor evil. Joan Cross offered an admirable 
character study of Mrs. Grose, making her a real lovable character—and 
she sang her part beautifully. 

Olive Dyer, an old hand at playing little girls, was a most convincing 
Flora, and the young David Hemmings carried complete conviction as 
Miles both in his singing and acting. It says a lot for David Hemmings'’s 
performance, for Britten, and for Basil Coleman the producer, that never 
once during the opera did I find myself thinking what a clever young fellow 
he was. 

The valiant English Opera Group Orchestra led by Olive Zorian and 
conducted in a masterly fashion by the composer covered themselves with 
glory. 

New operas do not often bring moments to treasure—but I know that I 
will never forget the children playing and singing ‘Tom, Tom the Piper's 
Son.’ Obvious, some people may say, but none the less a master-stroke— 
and the work of an operatic composer of the first rank. H.D.R. 


Love in a Village and A Dinner Engagement (October 7) 

This double bill was reviewed at length in these pages when first given 
at this year’s Aldeburgh Festival (August OPERA pages 478-481) and little 
remains to be added to what was said then. 

The Oldham piece has I believe been somewhat shortened, but it still 
seemed to last rather a long time. On this occasion it received a rather 
amateurish performance, redeemed by April Cantelo’s charming singing 
as Rosetta, Gladys Parr’s dragon of an aunt, and Norman Lumsden’s 
wonderfully funny study of the part of Justice Woodcock. 

Berkeley's piece is wholly enchanting, and must surely become a popular 
favourite. We have no real light opera in this country; here surely is the 
start, for not only is the music so apt, but the libretto by Paul Dehn is very 
witty. 
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Above : A scene from ‘A Dinner Engagement.’ 
Below: A scene from ‘Love in a Village’ 





Photos Denis de Marney 











Once again April Cantelo looked and sang really well as Susan, and the 
rest of the cast all sang and acted as if they were enjoying every moment of 
it, as no doubt they were. Vilem Tausky conducted both pieces. H.D.R. 


Italian Opera Season 
Court Theatre, Liverpool. (October 4-9) 

The high shots in the week of Italian opera presented in Liverpool by 
Eugene Iskoldoff Productions, under the artistic direction of Fausto de Tura, 
were L’Elisir d’ Amore, a work that has not been heard here professionally 
for a generation or so, and a gala premiére for this company of Massenet’ 
Manon. Donizetti’s work, one must suppose, is little known nowadays 
outside Italy except by gramophonists and mostly for its famous aria (Un 
furtiva lagrima). Unfortunately it failed lamentably to draw the public for 
its two performances, though there was some improvement at the second, 
Manon fared rather better but our public, still in the doldrums after years of 
neglect, tends to be painfully conservative. 

The company is Italian, almost lock, stock and barrel, costumes and décor 


besides principals and presumably chorus, from the full-throated manner in | 
which they sang, being imported. The chorus was adequate if not large in | 


numbers and although we could have done with rather less obvious prompting 
and encouragement from the too visible ‘box’, the results were always 
stimulating and hung well together. The costuming and sets, if not lavish, 
were bright and colourful and one did not mind if they were also conventional 
and a little garish at times. Opera is, first of all, singing—in these parts. 

And the Italians certainly sang. The company has very considerabk 





resources and rang the changes with what to our own touring companis | 


would seem something like extravagance. We had an admirable Manonia 


Margherita Carosio, a brilliant voice if a little self-conscious in her acting | 


She was well partnered by Carlo Zampighi (Des Grieux) who also gave 
some stylish singing in the Donizetti opera. Another tenor who hit the 
mark was Fernando Bandera who sang the role of Alfredo in Traviata with 
fine distinction. Among the baritones, Giulio Mastrangelo was out 
standingly successful as the elder Germont and Count di Luna. Indeed th 
male roles, as one would expect, were among the major assets of the company 
and on the whole the casting was apt and accomplished. The team-work 
was excellent. 

Of L’Elisir it is only necessary to say that one was glad to have heard it 
even if a slow first act and a brilliant last one do not recommend it as 
repertory work. But the Italians made the most of such comedy as theres 
and Jeda Valtriani’s Adina was very prettily sung. Manon was by and larg 
the most lavish production and although the public will still prefer the mor 
familiar Traviata there is much to be said for encouraging the revival of ths 
work. 

Of the stock works (the others were Bohéme and Trovatore) it was Traviait 
which drew the most enthusiastic house and here Kyra Vayne gave a Co 
sistently intelligent portrait of Violetta. She pushes her voice occasional 
so that she is not always in the dead centre of the note and uses rather mud 
portamento but she is capable of very nice shades of feeling and interpret 
tion. With David Ellenberg as conductor this performance was all rounl 


one of the best. A. K. Holla | 
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Attingham Park Summer School 


The Shepherd’s Daughter (Mellers) 

The music summer schools that Birmingham University has been holding 
for the past few years at Attingham Park, a fine Georgian country house 
near Shrewsbury now given over to the modish rites of adult education, offer 
fare far more enterprising and lively than is usual at these gatherings. That 
the lectures are not dismal rehashes of text books, that the works performed 
both by the professional artists in attendance and by members of the course 
comprise a great deal of music rarely heard in our concert halls, and that 
the whole affair is enlivened by what I can only describe as a fresh and vital 
approach to music, is due primarily to the lively intelligence of the director, 
Wilfred Mellers. 

This year he has for the first time given over the course to opera, and 
once again the qualities that have made this summer school outstanding in 
the past were in evidence. It would have been so fatally easy to fall back 
on producing the dismal sort of evening of operatic excerpts favoured at 
present by The Royal College of Music; so easy, and so unrewarding. 
Instead of this, the course was centred on the production of a new work, 
The Shepherd’s Daughter, written for the occasion by Mellers. Of course it 
was a wild idea to attempt to stage an Urauffiihrung in the space of a fort- 
night, and at the same time to include a series of lectures, to rehearse concert 
performances of excerpts from operas by Monteverdi, Purcell, Handel and 
Alan Bush, and mount a stage performance of Britten’s The Little Sweep. 
In the last few hectic days before the production of The Shepherd’s Daughter 
the schedule of lectures did in fact suffer a certain amount of elbowing, but 
not before, among others, Hans Redlich had talked about Monteverdi (and 
who speaks with more authority here?), Egon Wellesz and Alan Bush had 
discussed their own and somewhat differing approach to the composition of 
opera, and Wilfred Mellers himself had lectured on Purcell and the evolution 
of English opera. Mellers is indeed a quite outstanding lecturer, for he 
combines natural and engaging intellectual exuberance and an exceedingly 
broad knowledge of music with a formidable critical apparatus first developed 
in other fields under the august Dr. Leavis. Sometimes his approach would 
seem to bind music and its social background into an over-rigid casual 
association, but when one considers the intellectual flimsiness that serves as 
a basis for some lecturers in music, the gain is evident. 

But it was The Shepherd’s Daughter that formed the centrepiece, and what 
members of the course may have lost in lectures they more than gained in 
practical knowledge on the nature of opera through intimate association 
with the production of a new work. The difficulties were enormous. For 
one thing the opera was originally intended to be a modest one-acter but 
had somehow expanded into a full-length affair. The young professional 
singers who took the main roles got their parts in good time, but members 
of the course who filled smaller roles naturally started from scratch at the 
beginning of the summer school. The first orchestral rehearsal took place 
sixty hours before the first performance; there was no stage or orchestral 
pit; the room in which the opera was given was found to react unfavourably, 
to say the least, to the volume of sound raised, and, so that it should not 
entirely obscure the singers, the orchestra was ranged along one side of the 
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room with the conductor, Hans Redlich, presiding from somewhere near the 
back. All told it was brave of Mr. Mellers to let this child enter the world 
in this Spartan manner. 

The Shepherd’s Daughter is not, as its title might suggest, a pastoral idyll, 
but on the contrary a highly dramatic story of seduction, betrayal and 
murder by George Moor. Like so many contemporary composers, Mellers 
is avowedly drawn more to Verdi’s dramatic and human approach to opera 
than to the elaborate symbolic and psychological aspects of the Wagnerian 
music-drama. The abiding impression left by what was necessarily a highly 
imperfect performance is that the composer's gifts are most in evidence in 
scenes of high tension. Thus the second act contains a quarrel that is 
followed by murder.. Here Mellers has written music that is not only highly 
effective but tautly and structurally knit, and that, so it seemed to me, 
compare as well with almost anything written in this country since the 
war. But the opera is, I think, uneven. The third act is cast in the form 
of a long solo scene that did not justify itself at Attingham, even though it 
contains some fine instrumental music. Then again there are two or three 
incidental ‘picturesque’ songs that give period and local colour and little else, 
This is the sort of thing that Bizet brings off so triumphantly, but Mellers 
does not seem to have landed on any melodic, harmonic or orchestral device 
pregnant enough to hold attention during a passage that necessarily adds 
little to the dramatic development of the plot. Finally (and here I speak 
with hesitancy in view of the difficult acoustics), after hearing The Turn of 
the Screw on the radio I began to doubt whether the composer had entirely 
overcome the problems of writing for a predominantly wood-wind chamber 
orchestra. Nothing could be more dangerous than to judge a new work on 
a single hearing subject to such limitations, but the impression persists that 
The Shepherd’s Daughter shows a real, if not yet fully-developed operatic 
talent. The work was gallantly produced by Ande Anderson and the title 
was sympathetically sung by Gisella Gondos. Ronald Firmager was 4 


convincing villain, and Geoffrey Walls sang well in a small part. 
Peter Heyworth 


Readers’ Letters 
Critics’ Freedom 


In your last number of opERA (August) you wrote a recommendation that we 
should have had certain other artists instead of those we were engaging. This is 
not criticism and is not your business. I must ask you to discontinue such 
suggestions. Your casting of operas could lead to all sorts of difficulties. 

John Christie, Glyndebourne, Sussex 

I am sure Mr Christie does not mean me to take his letter seriously. If he didit 
could lead to all sorts of difficulties —Ed. 


Orchestral Manners 
Attending the performances of the Vienna State Opera, one notices how membess 


of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra do not consider it beneath their dignity t 
wait and acknowledge the applause. This being so, cannot our own orchestras b 
equally gracious and abandon the undignified scramble which usually follows th 
last note. It really is infuriating to see a conductor, taking a well deserved call, 
indicate his desire to share applause with the by now deserted pit. 
Pennant Greaves, Cheltenham, Glos. 
That may well be the case, and it would be nice to see it. But I would suggest that 
the feeling and respect that our native orchestras have for their conductors is oftet 
more, not less, than that which foreign orchestras display.—Ed. 
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SIGURD BJORLING 


and 


LEONIE RBYSANEK 


with the 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


conducted by 


WILHELM SCHUCHTER 











_ * Der Fliegende Holliinder ” 


Act One: Recit. and Aria: Wie oft in Meeres 
tiefsten Schlund - - - Sigurd Bjérling 


Act Two: Jo-ho-hoe! Jo-ho-ho-hoe!-  - - - Leonie Rysanek 

~ w with the Chorus of the a al Cane House, Covent Garden 
1S IS 

such Act Two: Wie ausder Ferne, Langst - Sigurd Bjérling & Leonie Rysanek 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration 

















Date ; COVENT GARDEN | SADLER’S WELLS , CARL ROSA | ITALIAN OPERA 
New, | His Majesty's 
Oct. Northampton | Aberdeen 
25 -_ Boheme | Boheme | Manon 
26 Tales of Hoffmann | Seraglio | Rigoletto | Trovatore 
27 (m —_ — — | Elisir d’Amore 
27 (e) _ | — Carmen Bohéme 
28 | Carmen | Pearl Fishers | Barber | Traviata 
29 | Tales of Hoffmann | Nelson | Faust | Traviata 
30 (m) | —_ _ Bohéme | Trovatore 
30 (e) | Carmen Figaro | Cavalleria/ | Bohéme 
| Pagliacci | 
| Theatre Royal, King’s, 
| Nottingham Edinburgh 
1 | _ Pasquale Hoffmann Manon 
2 Hoffmann Luisa Miller | Traviata | Trovatore 
3(m) | < me =e | Elisir d’Amore 
3 (e) Wozzeck | Seraglio Carmen Bohéme 
7 Carmen | Fledermaus Cavalleria/ | Manon 
| Pagliacci 
5 | Rigoletto | Figaro Tannhauser | Traviata 
6 (m) —_ | as Barber | Trovatore 
6(e) | Carmen | Pearl Fishers Faust | Bohéme 
| Theatre Royal, 
Nov Newcastle 
8 Hoffmann ! _— | Rigoletto Manon 
9 Wozzeck | Seraglio Cavalleria/ | Trovatore 
Pagliacci 
10 (m) | _ | —_ — Elisir d’Amore 
10 (e) | Hoffmann | Pearl Fishers Giovanni Bohéme 
11 | Rigoletto Consul (ist perf.) Carmen | Traviata 
12 | Rosenkavalier Figaro Barber | Manon 
13 (m) | — _ Bohéme Trovatore 
13(e) | Wozzeck Consul Hoffmann Bohéme 
| Theatre Royal, Theatre Royal, 
j Birmingham Newcastle 
15 Hoffmann Consul Hoffmann Bohéme 
16 | Rosenkavalier Luisa Miller | Bohéme Traviata 
17 (m) — a os Trovatore 
17 (e) | Hoffmann Consul Tannhauser Manon 
18 Rigoletto Ballet Carmen | Trovatore 
19 Fidelio Ballet Don Giovanni | Elisir d’Amore 
20 (m) | — oe Barber Bohéme 
20 (e) | Hoffmann Fledermaus Trovatore Traviata 
} | Granada Theatre, Opera House, 
| Shrewsbury Manchester 
22 Fidelio Figaro Bohéme Manon 
23 Hoffmann Pear! Fishers , Barber Trovatore 
24 (m) _ | a | — Elisir d’'Amore 
24 (e) | Carmen | Consul Rigoletto Bohéme 
25 Fidelio | Ballet Faust Traviata 
26 Rigoletto Fledermaus Carmen | Manon 
27 (m)| — | Ballet Bohéme | Trovatore 
27 (e) | Rosenkavalier Luisa Miller Cavalleria— Bohéme 
Pagliacci 
Opera House, 
Manchester 
29 Rosenkavalier Fledermaus _ Bohéme 
30 Carmen | Faust — Traviata 
Dec. | 
1 (m) _- } _ —_ Trovatore 
1 (e) Hoffmann Ballet os Manon 
2 Rosenkavalier Seraglio = Trovatore 
3 Troilus (1st perf.) Faust — Elisir d'Amore 
4(m) | Carmen Ballet a Bohéme 
4 (e) —_ Figaro — Traviata - 





WELSH NATIONAL OPERA COMPANY 


November 1-13—Cardiff Season : 


Sicilian Vespers (Nov. 1, 10, 12): 


Rigoletto (2); 


Nabucco 


(2, 4 Mat. Schools, 6); Requiem (Verdi) (4); Bartered Bride (5, 6 mat.); Faust (8, 11 Mat. Schools, 13); 


Menna (‘); 


Borgonovo 


Fledermaus (12, 13 mat.). 
CONCERTS: November 7 : Royal 
November 10: Royal Festival Hall (Recital Room), Marion Lowe. 
Royal Festival Hall, Silvana Zanolli, Maria Luisa Gavioli, |lsodoro Antonioli, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY OPERA CLUB 
December 1-4: Macbeth (Verdi). 
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Festival Hall, Joan Hammond, Philharmonia Orchestra, Del Mar. 


November 14: 
Orello 


BRISTOL OPERA SCHOOL 
November 25-27 : Eugen Onegit 


—— 
)PERA 
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NS 1bS OWN 


OPERA IN 3 ACTS 


Libretto by Alan Pryce-Jones 
Price 3/6 net 


LENNOX ‘. . . The music is entrancing, and there 


are things both moving and startling in the 


BERKELEY score, generous expanses of subtle music and 


keen points of dramatic emphasis.’ 


NEwWS-CHRONICLE 


— J. 7 WwW. CHESTER, LTD., 
11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 











WIGMORE HALL 
Friday, 12th November 1954 at 7.30 p.m. 


THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 
General Manager : BASIL DOUGLAS 


presents 
PETER PEARS (tenor) 
GEORGE MALCOLM (harpsicord) 
JULIAN BREAM (lute and guitar) 
in the first of three English song recitals 


The programme will include : 
LUTENIST SONGS 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SONGS 
‘“*DECLAMATION” BY PRIAULX RAINIER 


A NEW SONG-CYCLE FOR TENOR AND GUITAR 
BY JAMES BERNARD (First performance) 


Tickets : 10/- 7/6 5/- and 3/- 


from Wigmore Hall Box Office (Wel. 2141) ; 
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The Opera School training For THE 


OPERA STAGE 








Principals 
JOAN CROSS = : ANNE WOOD Gesture: Mime: Speech 
ta, ° . 
Vilem Tausky : Basil Coleman Music and Acting Ensemble 
Peter Gellhorn : Anthony Besch Study of Roles 
Gladys Parr. 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 


Full particulars from : 
The Opera School, Ltd., The de Walden Institute, Charlbert St., London, N.W.8 











THE IMPERIAL 
OPERA COMPANY 


(School of Opera), 


under the Direction of 
Vere Laurie, for artists 
wishing to study stage 
technique and traditions 

of Grand Opera. 


For auditions and particulars, apply: 
Secretary, 

Imperial Opera Company, 

99 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 











RESTAURANT ALBERT 
ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
and see the typical Mountain Auberge 
Continental Cuisine 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 





LUNCHEONS ° DINNERS ° SUPPERS 





53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1. Gerrard 1296 
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THROAT PASTILLES 


were produced for 


CARUSO, the great Italian tenor, 
by Dr. Wm. Lloyd, F.R.C.S., who was 
his laryngologist for 15 years. In- 
valuable for Relieving all Throat and 
Chest Complaints. From all 
chemists, 1/8d. per box. 


Send 24d. stamp for Free Sample to 


VOCALZONE LTD. 
Dept. 0.120, Moorgate, E.C.2 












KOBBE’S 


COMPLETE 
OPERA BOOK 


Edited and Revised by 
LORD HAREWOOD 


** This cotebrated book ” 
sP TOR 


“*A valued companion” 
TIMES EDUC. SUPP. 


**Simply excellent ” 
TIME AND TIDE 


1276 pages. Plates. Music. 
45s. 


PUTNAM 
42 Great Russell St., London 
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MATTIWILDA DOBBS 


on the November 


MUSIC and 
MUSICIANS 


now on sale + 1/6 


Inside read these illustrated features: 


Humphrey Burton on OFFENBACH with the M. & M. cameraman ; 
and The Tales of Hoffman ; Leonard Personality of the month: ARAM 
Hoare on St. Cecilia, patron saint of KHATCHATURIAN;; reports from 
music ; Opera I saw in Russia by 20 music centres at home and 
EVAN SENIOR ; Picture Supple- abroad ; Music Man’s Diary ; New 
ment of new operas including Records reviewed by DAVID 
Sadler’s Wells’ NELSON, Gilbert HUNT ; Reviews of new books and 
and Sullivan’s PRINCESS IDA ; music ; Dates—full music and opera 
Candid camera shots of Vienna State guide for all Britain in November ; 
Opera; Around Musical London Clubs, and forty new pictures. 


Order from a newsagent, or by post 1s. 8d. from Hansom Books, 21 Lower Belgrave Street London, S.W1 


eececeee?# 


Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co., Ltd., 2 Bream 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by Merritt and Hatcher, Ltd., London 
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MR. FREDERICK GARDINER 
General Agent for the 
European Association of Music Festivals 

OFFERS 


| “HOLIDAYS WINTE MUSIC” 


at all the Leading Music Festivals 
WAGNER FESTIVAL, BAYREUTH 


(New Production 1955 ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman ’’) 


MUNICH FESTIVAL 


Works by 
Richard Strauss, Pfitzner, Wagner and Mozart 


VIENNA FESTIVAL BERLIN FESTIVAL 
WIESBADEN FESTIVAL HOLLAND FESTIVAL 





THEATRE TICKETS 
ACCOMMODATION TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 
SPECIAL FESTIVAL TOURS 


Full details from 
GARDINER FESTIVAL SERVICE LTD. 
189, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Tel : Regent 2131 (3 lines) 
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FIFTEEN THOUSAND 
BARGAINS 


For almost fifty years The Gramophone Exchange has been 
famous for its unsurpassed stock of slightly used records. 
Today this selection, which numbers at least fifteen thousand 
discs, includes several thousand Long Playing records in mint 
condition. These are available at a cost of 25s. and 27s. 6d. per 
12-inch record, and 15s. and 18s. per 10-inch record. (L.P. 
records in less than perfect condition are offered at considerably 
lower prices, but such records are available to callers only.) 


78 r.p.m. records, apart from ‘Golden Age’ and other 
vocal rarities listed in our special catalogue which can be 
consulted by callers at Astra House, are available as follows. 


Complete Symphonies, Concertos, Chamber Works, etc., 
at 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per 12-inch record including Society issues 
and complete Operas at 3/- to 5/- per 12-inch record. 


Because this stock is forever ‘on the move,’ it is not 
possible to issue any lists, but if you cannot call we advise you to 
write, stating your requirements—it is extremely probable that 
we shall be able to meet them. 


Single Vocal Records are available to Callers only as the 
supply is very limited and the demand is very great. 


Long Playing records are sent post free to all parts of the 
British Isles (on overseas orders we are, of course, compelled to 
charge for packing and postage). Where 78 r.p.m. records are 
sent by Inland Parcel Post, we make an extra charge of 6d. per 
record (Minimum Charge: 2s.) to cover packing and postage. 


Hours of Business: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. daily, except 
Thursdays (10-1) and Saturdays (10-4). 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Founded in 1906 for the purchase, sale and exchange of gramophone 
records of good music 


Astra House 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue London WC2 


TEMple Bar 3007 
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